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A “Forecast” Based on “Figures” 


Of course, there is nothing to the popular notion that ''13" is an “unlucky"’ number, but all will agree 
that the year just ended was an unlucky one for many people—and the digits of "1930" happen to total 
"13." But what Willie is smiling so happily about is his discovery that the digits of "1931" total ''14" or 
twice the "lucky" number "7," which he says must mean a double portion of good fortune in 1931. 
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Avoiding Mistakes In 
Timber Deals 


It is so easy to overlook some 
vital factor in buying or selling 
timber. 


The only safe way is to have com- 
petent outside advice. Our organ- 
ization has handled timber trans- 
actions—large and small—for 50 
years. Our experience should be 
of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


and subsidiaries 
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‘Triple, , 
InsulaireRe 


Opens New : 
Possibilities 
In Home Modernizing 


Jobs All Around You 


Everywhere, the home modernizing movement 
is creating new outlets for Triple Insulaire—the 
new-day insulating material. For attics, roofs, 
garages, etc., no other similar material offers 
greater possibilities. 

Easy to Install—Clean 
Triple Insulaire cuts readily with saw or knife. Fits snugly 
between studs and can be installed by apprentice. No nailing 
or stripping necessary. Minimum waste and makes little muss 
on premises when installing. 
THE TRIPLE INSULAIRE CO. 

6144-6148 Plankinton Bldg., 
123 Wisconsin Ave. 
and convincing 


Tiple 
<&>Insulaire 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 


Sell This Vento 


FACTORY 
WINDOW 


There are many exclusive sell- 
ing features in the VENTO 
PUTTYLESS Steel Factory- 
Garage Window. 





It's electri- 
cally welded— it's jigged square and 
plumb— it’s puttyless—it opens in 
at top, giving overhead ventilation 
and keeping out the rain. 


And, best of ali, it’s sold ONLY thru 
dealers. WENTO has never sold 
any of its products thru any but the 
legitimate lumber and building sup- 
ply dealer channels. Get our propo- 
sition. 








VENTO NN ard | Sash : og oF 


BASEMENT 
COAL CHI 
Barns. Factor 
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TES Windows for 
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Roller- Bearing 
GANG EDGERS 


MILLS—TRIMMERS—BOLTERS—SHINGLE, 
LATHE, CRATE & WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


The product of long experimentation ...a 
light-weight edger with heavy duty possi- 
bilities. ..certain-feed...non-skewing. Two 
speeds...120 feet per minute on light work, 
60 feet on heavy work. Handles up to 4’ 
thickness at slow speed. We shall be happy 
to send you full particulars. Write today! 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS ARE 
-- THE NATIONAL 





SAW MILL MACHINERY CoO. 


55 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Co-ordinated Buying and 
Selling Insure Rapidity in 


Turnover 
N OBODY will deny that care in buy- 


ing is an essential step toward 

success and profit in selling. Cer- 
tainly, where competition is keen every 
seller must avail himself of all honorable 
advantages, including that of low cost; 
which, of course, implies careful buying. 
Nevertheless, there is danger in such a 
concentration of attention upon buying as 
shall lead to a neglect of selling. For 
example: It will probably be admitted 
that a price advantage in buying is rarely 
great enough in itself to constitute a satis- 
factory profit. Probably, in many cases 
the price advantage is used as a sales 
lever; which means that both purchase 
and sale are put on a price basis. 

While few persons are immune to the 
allurements of a bargain, most are aware 
that the bargain appeal often is used to 
consummate sales where no bargain actu- 
ally is offered, either because the price is 
not low or the quality is not high. In 
most situations the maxim, Never buy 
anything because it is cheap, has a valid 
application. Properly interpreted, the 
maxim means that need, not price, is the 
major consideration in the making of 
purchases; and this applies to purchases 
for resale as well as those for personal 
use. Bargain hunting can become some- 
thing of a mania that drives more impor- 
tant considerations out of mind. 

During recent years there has devel- 
oped in the United States a scheme of 
merchandising that is based upon quick 
turnover, and stores operated on this 
principle are routing singly and in 
legions others that ignore it. There is 
always danger that persons in the midst 
of a revolution may not recognize it as 
such; perhaps there is danger of seeing 
a revolution in what is in fact only a tem- 
porary manifestation. However, for sev- 
eral years merchants in most lines of 
business have practiced what has been 
called hand-to-mouth buying, and the 
practice so persists as to imply that it is 
to be permanent. 

Hand-to-mouth buying may be an ex- 
pedient for avoiding excessive overhead 
costs. It may also prevent losses in some 
lines from obsolescence. At the same 
times, unless buying and selling are care- 
fully co-ordinated, hand-to-mouth buying 
may alter the function of the local re- 
tailer. Unquestionably, it is the function 
of the dealer to have in stock goods in 
his line ready to deliver to the buyer 
when wanted; and if he fails in that he 
loses in part at least an advantage that 
hitherto he has held almost exclusively. 


It is a part of the duty of every mer- 
chant to keep his costs at a minimum. In 
aiming to perform this duty he may prop- 
erly postpone his purchases until the lat- 
est possible moment. But only by a care- 
ful survey of the probable needs of his 
community and a like survey of his fa- 
cilities for supplying those needs can he 
know what to buy and when to buy it. This 
is only another way of saying that effec- 
tive merchandising involves a co-ordina- 
tion of buying and selling. 





Operating Expenses and 
Profits of Western Retail 
Yards 


~~. the fields of research that 
properly have received the atten- 

tion of educational institutions is 
that of the costs and profits of retail 
lumber yards. Studies of this kind imply 
something of uniformity in methods of 
accounting, at least; and, presumably, 
conformity with approved standards. For 
research that did not afford some basis 
for comparison would lose much of value 
to those that it is designed to benefit. 
When such research is continued year 
after year it may be expected to gain in 
value. At least it ought to show trends 
and developments in the field. 

Incidental, though hardly subordinate 
to the benefits conferred upon the retail 
lumber business itself, are the benefits de- 
rived by educational institutions and their 
students from intimate contact with busi- 
ness. There was a time when some of 
the so called institutions of higher educa- 
tion held aloof from business and indus- 
try. Whatever may have been the rea- 
sons for this aloofness, there can hardly 
be a doubt that education lost as much as 
industry because of it. 

For six years the Bureau of Business 
and Government Research, University 
Extension Division, University of Colo- 
rado, in co-operation with the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
made an annual study of the operating 
costs and profits of members of that or- 
ganization. The sixth annual report is 
published elsewhere in this paper. It will 
doubtless be scrutinized in detail by deal- 
ers throughout the country, and particu- 
larly by those in the mountain region. 

General commodity price indexes for a 
considerable period have shown a rather 
steady decline. The Mountain States study 
shows that a similar decline has taken 
place in the prices paid by the retail deal- 
ers whose operations have been studied. 
Considered alone, this decline would im- 
ply a greater gross margin; but the study 
shows that the “total expense has during 
this period (1926-1929) increased in 


greater proportion, nullifying the greater 
gross margin attained and resulting in a 
1.25 percent decrease of net profit since 
1927.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that some 
of the results shown by this study, while 
perhaps normal for the groups included, 
would not be shown by simliar studies 
elsewhere. For example, it is indicated 
that the smallest yards had the highest 
interest on investment; the medium sized 
yards had the lowest, and the largest fell 
between the other two. On the other 
hand, salaries and wages were lowest for 
the smallest group, and highest for the 
medium sized group. A careful study of 
the entire report will doubtless disclose 
many facts of interest to retail yard exe- 
cutives throughout the country. 





Lumbermen Can Assist 
Communities by Serving 


the Public 


egy in this issue appears 
an 8-line article reporting the ap- 

pointment of a well known Illinois 
retail lumberman as chairman of his 
county’s delegation of a regional planning 
commission, representing three counties. 
It is significantly stated that “the organi- 
zation will plan such highways as will be 
beneficial to those districts.” Friends of 
this lumberman realize that his activity in 
behalf of improved highways merely ex- 
emplifies an interest in community af- 
fairs that has been manifested in many 
other ways. 

It would be unjust to lumbermen gen- 
erally to charge them with neglect of 
their duties and opportunities with respect 
to community leadership. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe that under pres- 
sure of business and perhaps owing to 
modestry or a reluctance to appear con- 
spicuous, lumbermen and other business 
men deprive their communities of lead- 
ership that is greatly needed. Often the 
mistake is made of assuming that devo- 
tion to public duties necessarily involves 
neglect of private. The case already cited 
is a positive illustration to the contrary; 
for the man chosen by his fellows to act 
as their chairman has been mayor of his 
town and is not only a successful lumber- 
man but a successful banker as well. 

In every community, or at least in most 
of them, there is a great deal of haphaz- 
ard development. Some of it is due to 


narrow selfishness and much of it to poli- 
tical wire-pulling. There should be in 
every community enough of public spirit, 
enough disinterested concern for the pub- 
lic welfare, to provide competent leader- 
ship and direction for all movements de- 
signed ostensibly for the public good. No 
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mistaken modesty and no absorption in 
personal affairs ought to deter any in- 
telligent citizen from devoting a proper 
share of his time and talents to the pub- 
lic service. 

Smaller towns and rural communities 
throughout the country have suffered the 
loss of population and enterprise, largely, 
it is believed, because local opportunities 
for leadership have not been recognized. 
Perhaps it is asking too much to expect 
enterprising citizens to sacrifice certain 
opportunities for personal advancement 
for the uncertain rewards of local com- 
munity service. But it doubtless some- 
times happens that, in later years at least, 
the more durable satisfactions of life are 
found in otherwise unrewarded services 
performed in behalf of the old home town 
and community. 


A Salute to the Woodworking 
Industry 


The Westinghouse Salute radio program, 
which has become so popular all over the 
country, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 13, will tell 
the story of the woodworking industry. These 
radio programs are sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., of Pittsburgh, and are 
carried on a coast-to-coast network of 36 sta- 
tions affiliated with the National Broadcasting 
Co. During this special program, the radio 
audience will be told how the woodworking in- 
dustry serves every day of its life. The guest 
speaker will be J. William Stair, president of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Wood- 
working Machinery. To provide an appro- 
priate background for this unusual and inter- 
esting story of a great industry, a specially ar- 
ranged program of music will be interpreted by 
a 40-piece symphony orchestra. 

This program should be of special interest 
to every one connected in any way with the 
lumber and woodworking industries, and the 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN recommends that its 
readers make a special note of the date and 
tune in on this outstanding Westinghouse 
Salute program. 








Holds Annual Christmas Party 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu, Dec. 27.—A crowd of 
grown folks and children, estimated at 4,500, 
attended the annual Christmas tree party of the 
Blodel Donovan Lumber Mills at the State 
armory here last Tuesday evening, the gather- 
ing taxing the space of the entire gallery and 
main floor of the big building for the Yuletide 
entertainment program and distribution of gifts 
to the kiddies. The program opened with a 
20-minute orchestra concert beginning at 7 
o'clock, following which President J. H. Bloedel 
and Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the mill 
company, gave short addresses of welcome and 
extended seasonal greetings to the assemblage. 

Millworkers were cheered by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Bloedel that beginning Jan. 5 the 
company will resume operation on one side of 
the careo plant in Bellingham. For the first time 
in the historv of the company, the mill will be 
opened for the purnose of making sawdust, not 
lumber. Sawdust for fuel will be manufactured 
by a small crew, he said. No other announce- 
ments regarding possible resumption of opera- 
tions were made. 

Santa Claus was the outstanding attraction, 
making his entrance to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells,” the oldtime; familiar Yule song, and im- 
mediately began the distribution of gifts to ap- 
proximately 1,300 children of employees of the 
company, there being a gift for every child from 


1 to 12 years of age, together with candy, fruit 
and whistles. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in 
dancing. 





Increase in Electrical Business 


ScHENeEcTaby, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Commenting 
on the outlook for 1931, Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., said: 


It is always difficult to look ahead, and 
particularly so this year. We, in the elec- 
trical industry, possibly have had more to 
be thankful for during the last year than 
those in many other lines of endeavor and 
this may also be true of what the future 
holds for us. New methods in industry, 
with electricity as their base, are being con- 
tinually introduced; new uses are constantly 
being found for electrical apparatus and ap- 
pliances in the home and new devices are 
being developed to meet these needs. The 
statistics of the electric light and power com- 
panies throughout the United States for 1930 
reflect these tendencies, showing that there 
has been but a slight decline in the use of 
electric power by commercial organizations 
and in industry, and that the electric energy 
used in the homes, even in this year of de- 
pression, has increased over last year. 

We expect this course to continue, and 
therefore look forward with confidence, be- 


File Suit Against Roofing 
Concerns 


New York, Dec. 30.—The Department of 
Justice filed in the Federal court here today an 
equity petition under the Sherman antitrust act, 
in which the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Insti- 
tute, and its members, including the largest 
roofing concerns in the country, are charged 
with-having formed a price fixing combination 
in restraint of trade. The petition and com- 
plaint bearing the names of Attorney-General 
Mitchell, John Lord O’Brien and James Law- 
rence Fly, assistants to the attorney-general, 
and asks for an injunction against many al- 
leged practices in violation of the Sherman law. 
The petition names 41 companies and individ- 
uals and charges the existence of activities tend- 
ing to fix uniform and non-competitive prices. 


Uses Oak Floor Blocks 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The Trotter-Kel- 
leran Lumber Co. recently has utilized CELL- 
ized oak floor blocks in its offices in the Rand 
Building in this city. Altogether about 600 
feet of surface has been covered. About one- 
third each of first grade plain white or red, 

second grade red, and 














third grade red oak 
blocks, +8 x 634 x 6% 
inches were used in this 
job. Commenting on 
the effect, H. C. Kel- 
leran said: “We are 
finding the floor not 
only beautiful but warm 
and quiet, and we be- 
lieve that a market will 
be developed for this 
type of floor in office 
buildings, hotels, schools 
and public institutions.” 

The Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co. is sales 
representative in this 
territory of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, of Kansas 
City, Mo. and the 
blocks were produced at 
the Long-Bell mills at 
DeRidder, La. Sales 
have been made recently 
for installations in the 
Royal York Hotel at 











View of Cellized oak floor blocks in office of Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


lieving that the electrical manufacturing 
business, as a whole, in the new year should 
surely be no worse and possibly somewhat 
better than in 1930. 


Railroads Place Tie Orders 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 29.—The Milwaukee 
railway has placed orders for 1931 delivery of 
1,700,000 cross ties, representing an expendi- 
ture of about $1,400,000. Treating of the ties 
will mean the expenditure of $250,000 more. 

About 1,000,000 of the ties will move from 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and Iowa dis- 
tricts into treating plants located at Granville, 
Wis., and St. Louis Park, Minn., at a rate of 
around 100,000 pieces a month. The remainder 
are being produced in Washington for use on 
the western lines. 

After the timber has been thoroughly sea- 
soned, some will be treated with creosote-fuel 
oil mixture, and the rest with a new chloride 
solution. 

An expenditure of $125,000 for 350 freight 
carloads ‘of cross ties and switch ties is an- 
nounced here by the Northern Pacific railroad. 
The ties will be manufactured by mills on the 
Pacific slope, and taken to Seattle for season- 
ing before being used by the railroad next 
spring. 





Toronto, the Chateau 
Laurier at Ottawa, and 
for several other of the 
Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National rail- 
way hotels, where their beauty and utility are 
attracting the attention and admiration of the 
traveling public generally. 





Company Holds Annual Election 


BattimoreE, Mp., Dec. 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Jackson Lumber Co., which operates 
mills at Lockhart, Ala., was held there on 
Dec. 11, with the stockholders well represented. 
The yearly reports were submitted and the 
following officers elected: president, Dr. J. W. 
Watzek, of Davenport, Iowa; vice presidents, 
Edward C. Crossett; John W. Watzek, Jr., of 
Chicago; Everett E. Jackson, jr., Baltimore, 
and E. C. Gates, Lockhart; treasurer, C. W. 
Gates; Secretary, Richard N. Jackson, Balti- 
more; assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, E. C. Gates, who is also general manager. 

Announcement was made that the mill has 
cut out in rift flooring and other lumber ex- 
cept incidentally as timber suitable for such 
purposes is obtained on the company’s tract of 
100,000 acres. Most of this timber is of the 
sort desirable for piles and poles. The larger 
sizes will still be converted into lumber, with 
the export trade, in which the company has 
figured prominently, still receiving close at- 
tention. 
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United States Map of State Woods 


Last spring the boys and girls of our school 
undertook to make a map of the United States, 
making each State out of a piece of its native 
wood. 

We wrote to each of the States asking for a 


piece of native wood. Some of the States 
have not answered, so we are writing to you 
to help us, if you can, to get the address of 
a lumber company in Arizona, Maine, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey and Maryland. 

In one of your issues in May of this year 
you published an item about our map project. 
We appreciate your interest and have thought 
that you would not mind helping us to get 
word from these States.—INQuIRY No. 2,563. 


{The foregoing inquiry comes from a young 
lady attending a California grammar school. 
In response to her request the names of a num- 
ber of sawmill concerns in the States mentioned 
have been given. There may be other concerns 
in a position to supply species that are espe- 
cially distinctive or peculiar to these States. 
The name of the inquirer will be given on re- 
quest.—Eb1ror. ] 


ele . 
Prefers End Piling of Molding 

Answering your inquiry No. 
24 of your last week’s issue, would say for 
the benefit of this inquirer that all of our 
ten yards have the upright molding bins 
and feel perfectly sure that there is no other 
way quite as good from the standpoint of 
easy and quick handling and also from the 
standpoint of keeping the moldings clean. 
Our uprights in front of the bins are marked 
every two feet so that at a glance one may 
pick out the different lengths desired. 

We took this idea up over 20 years ago 
from advice published by our old friend Met 
Saley. Upright molding bins were one of his 
hobbies, and we have never regretted taking 
his advice.—INQUIRY No. 2,556-A. 

{The foregoing comment is made by the 
chief executive of a line of retail yards in the 
middle West. It illustrates the fact that an 
excellent method or practice may be known 
and adopted quite generally by retailers and 
still fall short of universal adoption, though 
it has almost every advantage to recommend 
it.—EbiTor. ] 


2,556 on page 


Technical Knowledge Not Essential 


I was interested in reading on page 27 
of the Dec. 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the article relative to the advantage 
of salesmen and distributers having a tech- 
nical knowledge of lumber that they sell. 

The writer of this article refers to carry- 
ing strength, modulus of elasticity and other 
information, which an engineer or buyer may 
request of the salesman. Personally, I feel 
that no person who offers or sells lumber 
can ever have too much knowledge of the 
particular items that he sells. At the same 
time, I do not feel it is essential to be ac- 
quainted with all of the technical facts and 
information that engineers and men who 
have made a scientific study of lumber are 
supposed to possess. 

When certain lumber is required for cer- 
tain specific purposes, the buyer or the one 
who originally makes up the specifications 
knows what kind of lumber he wants, and he 
is the one who instructs the salesmen or the 
distributer instead of asking him for infor- 
mation. 

The same thing, to my mind, applies to 
young men who start out upon a business 
career with a finished college education. 
Statistics show that, ordinarily speaking, a 
college education does not help a young man 
very much unless his aim and energy are 
directed along certain channels for which 
he has made particular preparation. At the 
same time, when occasion requires, the col- 
lege education is an asset, the value of which 
can not be overestimated. 

If it becomes essential that the salesman 
or distributer, in order to sell the product 
of the mills, must be versed in all of the 


technical qualifications that might enable 
him to talk intelligently upon the various 
virtues of the lumber that he may be selling, 
then a great many of the men will have to 
be called in off the road, and be instructed 
in these matters.—INQuIRY No. 2,567. 

[This letter comes from a prominent whole- 
saler of New York. It has reference to an 
anonymous query made by a western manufac- 
turer with respect to the advisability of sales- 
men being prepared to give technical informa- 
tion to users and other buyers about the physi- 
cal properties of wood.—EDbirTor. | 





. 

Splints for Rotary Street Brooms 

I am interested in procuring for experimen- 
tal purposes a small quantity of various kinds 
of splints used in the manufacture of rotary 
street brooms. Can you tell me where these 
may be, purchased?—INQUIRY No. 2,562. 

[This inquiry is made by the forester of an 
eastern State. In the absence of any lists of 
manufacturers of splints, the inquirer has been 
supplied with the names of manufacturers of 
rotary and other street brooms. The inquiry is 
published with the thought that it may come to 
the attention of concerns producing these 
splints. The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—EbitTor.] 


Problem of Production Policy 


In your “Observations by the Way” of Dec. 
13, 1930, you write of the “Problem of Pro- 
duction Policy.” At the close of this article 
you ask: “Is there anything wrong with 
that theory ” 

My answer would be, no, if all lumbermen 
were operating under equal conditions. 

The greatest handicap to the industry is 
that they have no objective. By this I mean 
they have no definite basis of comparison, 
as have many industries, such as to test the 
net value of the whole cut of the lumber 
produced. For this reason each one is a law 
to himself, with the result that one may be 
getting 80 cents in value for every $1 he 
pays for his product, while his neighbor may 
be getting $1.25 for his dollar. In other 
words, they buy by board measure, but sell by 
quality. 

Since the grading rules compel them to 
give $1 for every $1 they receive, they should 
apply the rule to their own purchases if they 
would make logical comparison of the re- 
sults of their operations. 

To the failure to do so, may be laid the 
reason of the lumber industry’s present in- 
stability.—INQUIRY No. 2,566. 

[This comment is made by an accountant who 
has specialized for many years in analyses of 
accounting methods in the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry.—EbIror. ] 
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spring will be the occupancy of 
T. M. Avery & Son’s yard, cor- 
ner of Laflin and West Twen- 
ty-Second streets, by Bryant, 
Marsh & Wood, who have pur- 
chased the stock and will take 
possession Feb. 1. Avery & 
Son retire from business and 
Bryant, Marsh & Wood’s pres- 


ent premises will come into 
possession of Sawyer, Good- 
man & Co. 


* # @ 


George Durand, whose death 
occurred at Queenstown re- 
cently, was one of the founders 
of Sarnia, Ont., and built the 
first sawmill in that section in 
1839. 


* * *# 


The Winona, Minn., Repub- 
lican says that the year now 
closing has been one of great 
activity in the lumber trade of 
Winona, the business being 
characterized by a large ship- 
ping demand, not only for 
points westward, but by an ex- 
tension of the trade in other 
directions, through the sagacity 
and enterprise of the men who 
are engaged in the lumber 
trade and the manufacture of 
doors, sash, blinds and build- 
ing material in that city. From 
the opening of the season the 
dealers were favored with a 
good stage of water in which 
to get logs and lumber from 
the pineries and with the ex- 
ception of a few days during 
the June flood the mills have 





in the mills and the aggregate 


monthly payroll during the 
season was around $27,000. 
. * - 


Boston complains of a holi- 
day quietude. But little is do- 
ing, the trade having been 
largely transferred from the 
lumber yard to the toy shop. 
Severe weather along the coast 
has retarded the arrival of ves- 
sels. The heavy snow storm 
combined with holiday influ- 
ence, has practically stopped 
business in New York. 

* 2*# # 


Van Doorn, Dickhut & Co., 


| Quincy, Ill, are now known as 


the Quincy Lumber Co. with a 
paid up capital of $100,000. 


Rail receipts for the past 
week in Chicago have amount- 
ed to 2,980,000 feet of lumber 
and 1,910,000 shingles, being 
heavier by three-quarters of a 
miilion of lumber and less by 
half a million shingles than for 
the corresponding week of 1879. 
This brings the total for the 
year up to 1,533,060,000 feet of 
lumber and 645,018,000  shin- 
gles. 


Heavy snow storms are re- 
ported all through the East 
with 14 inches of snow at 
Washington, D. C. There is no 
sleighing in the neighborhood 
of Chicago, however. 





Mich., has added a new de- 
partment to his already exten- 
sive business, having recently 
built an annex to his mill for 
manufacture of hoops, staves 
and heading for flour barrels. 


James Bell, Ullin, Ill, is 
building a mill on the site of 
the one burned in June. The 
frame is up and the boilers in 
place. 

+ o a 


Six hundred and thirty-four 
vessels laden with lumber, with 
a combined tonnage of 555,451 
tons, sailed from Quebec dur- 
ing 1880. 


>. & = 


A gentleman from Australia 
visited the Chicago market this 
week looking for desirable lum- 
ber to be shipped to the South 
Seas, but we do not learn of 
any purchases being effected 
by him. 

* *# @# 


A device for preventing the 
lateral vibration of a circular 
saw while running, has been 
patented by a Plover, Wis., 
man. The invention consists 
of a pair of laterally adjust- 
able guide arms and guides 
fixed on an adjustable bar that 
passes laterally through a cen- 
trally mortised sliding block, 
which together with its attach- 
ments is held in place by 


means of a cam-operated bar. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Moves Slowly at Unchanged Prices; 
Construction Outlook Promising 


Southern pine production in the week ended Dec. 20 was 
21 percent less than last year’s at identical mills, but total 
orders made only 90 percent of the actual cut. So far 
there has been no indication of yard re-stocking, but the 
trade generally believes that retailers can not maintain 
their long-continued stock reduction policy far into the 
new year. A little better demand has recently been re- 
ported for timbers, and there has been some pick-up in 
the export trade. Many sellers are optimistic in regard 
to railroad buying, for construction programs just an- 
nounced include much work on roadbeds and rolling stock, 
and Federal and State highway and other construction 
are sure to take a considerable volume of southern pine. 
Commons are moving better than shed stocks, with 
prices unchanged, though commons are a trifle firmer. 


Hardwood Users Buy Ahead But Mostly at Low Prices; 
Industrial Outlook Improved 


Hardwood sellers have been encouraged by signs of 
market improvement, though current business is draggy. 
European importers, who make most of their purchases 
at times when they consider prices low, have been taking 
good amounts, and the outlook is for a fair volume of 
export business. Some large domestic consumers have 
just placed forward orders, but the prices paid leave no 
profit margin to the mills. This buying, however, is an 
indication of expansion in industria! activity, on which 
hardwood producers so largely depend. Many automo- 
bile plants are planning to start up after the first of the 
year; they have little hardwood on hand and have been 
issuing shipping releases on old orders, making inquiries, 
and placing a little business for delivery early in 1931. 
Furniture plants have been buying at low prices, and it 
is expected that they will be in need of larger amounts 
when new specifications are made up based on the results 
of their January shows. There is very little demand from 
building trades interests through the flooring and mill- 
work plants. 


Buyers Holding Off West Coast Market; 
Output Likely to Be Low 


During the holiday week, ended Dec. 27, both production 
and buying of Douglas fir were at a low point, but the 
bookings were 27 percent in excess of the production. The 
production, which had been running at around 45 percent 
of capacity, was down to about 20 percent, and while some 
increase is probable after the holidays, there is a growing 
general feeling among the mills that it should not be al- 
lowed to get much above 25 percent of capacity in the 
opening months of the new year. They believe that general 
business is shaping up in such a way that there must be 
an increase in demand for their production, but that they 
cannot afford to pile up stock ahead of actual bookings. 

Surveys of dealers’ stocks in rail territory show these to 
be very small, but they have been buying only when they 
have had to. There is justification for saying that it would 
be a wise thing for them to stock ahead with prices at their 
present low level, and a good many shrewd buyers are tak- 
ing advantage of them, but a considerable number of dis- 
tributers think the early spring demand will be too slow 
for the probable West Coast production, and that there 
will be further declines in quotations. Prices of flooring, 
No. 1 boards and No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension were all a 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


few cents lower in the period ended Dec. 29 than they were 
a week before. 

Atlantic coast demand has been comparatively good, be- 
cause of freight rate advances announced for February 
shipments, and prices for mill shipment are firm, but some 
transit lots are reported to have been sold recently at bar- 
gain prices, which distributers claim are not representative 
of the market. California business is slow. Export trade 
kept up well during the holidays, and prospects in the 
South American and Oriental markets are fair. 


Carolina Pine Buyers Are Deferring Their Purchases; 
Weather Bad in Roofer Territory 


There has been little demand for North Carolina pine 
during the holiday week, for box makers are inactive, and 
retailers are remaining out of the market until after the first 
of the year. Bad weather is affecting production, so there 
is a probability of some firming up of the market, for mill 
stocks are now low, shipments during the-first 51 weeks of 
the year having exceeded production by 4 percent. But in 
the meanwhile quotations continue rather soft, for factory 
users and distributers are not in such need of stock that 
they are induced to buy by other than bargain offers. A 
considerable number of the mills closed down Dec. 23, to 
remain down until Jan. 3, and there is little disposition to 
produce until there has been a decided improvement in 
market quotations. Competition of West Coast fir is 
severe, but fir prices have been firming up because of the 
cargo rate advances, which may give Carolina pine a better 
opportunity in eastern markets. 

There has been extremely bad weather in roofer produc- 
ing territory, but operators are little affected, as few of 
them have been making any attempt to run. Prices have 
continued to soften, and manufacturers find no inducement 
to cut timber at present market levels. 


Industrials Best Buyers of Western Pines; 
Stocks Low; Some Prices Firmer 


Demand for Inland Empire pines has of course been slow 
during the holiday season. There is not yet much sign of 
a stocking-up movement on the part of the retail yards, 
their purchases being confined to small lots for immediate 
needs. There has, however, been some encouragement 
from the industrial trade, a fair amount of business being 
done in factory items. As it is the practice of many in- 
dustrial users to contract for future supplies early in the 
year, it is expected that they will soon enter the mar- 
ket. The latest report on sales prices, that covering the 
week ended Dec. 24, showed that practically all Pondosa 
inch selects and No. 1 common items had strengthened, 
while the Nos. 2 and 3 common items were a trifle weaker. 
In Idaho pine, D selects and No. 1 common had stiffened 
a little, while No. 2 was weaker and No. 3 about steady. 
Production in the week ended Dec. 20 was 41 percent lower 
than in the corresponding week last year, at identical mills, 
and some items are reported to be in short supply. 

California pine production in the week ended Dec. 20 was 
59 percent lower than in the corresponding week last year, 
at identical mills, and it was reported that mill stocks 
were 11 percent less than last year’s, so that there is every 
reason to expect an improvement in the market. 

Inland Empire and California pine mills are conferring 
on grades, and it is believed that coordination will enable 
them to compete with less confusion as to quotations on 
similar items, and individual producers will be better able 
to form their price policy. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 60 to 64 
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Census of Manufactures, 1929 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 31.—Preliminary 
tabulations of the census bureau, from data 
collected in the census of manufactures this 
year, give the total value of timber products 
and lumber reported for the calendar year 1929 
as $1,275,612,000, an increase of 5 percent as 
compared with $1,214,645,683 for 1927, the last 
preceding biennial census year. 

The total production of lumber reported for 
1929 was 36,424,834,000 feet, as against 34,142,- 
123,000 feet for 1928 and 34,532,420,000 feet for 
1927. 

Figures for the earlier years are not strictly 
comparable with those for 1929, the bureau 
states, for the reason that the canvasses for 
the earlier years were made largely by mail, 
whereas canvassers visited all mills for which 
reports had not been returned in collecting the 
1929 figures. 

This industry, as classified for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments operating log- 
ging camps, sawmills, lath mills, shingle mills, 
cooperage-stock mills and veneer mills. It like- 
wise covers planing mills and remanufacturing 
plants operated in conjunction with sawmills, 
but independent planing mills and box factories 
are not included. 

The report was prepared by the census bu- 
reau in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

Statistics for 1929 and 1927 are summarized 
in the following tables: 


Ties Purchased in 1929 


Another report of the census bureau, cover- 
ing ties purchased in 1929, also preliminary, in- 
dicates that 85,662,513 cross ties and 315,478,- 
000 board feet of ‘switch ties and bridge ties 
were bought last year by steam and electric 
railroad companies in this country. 

The number of cross ties purchased shows a 
decrease of 17.1 percent, as compared with 103,- 
384,323 purchased in 1927, while the quantity of 
bridge and switch ties decreased 4.5 percent, as 
compared with 330,367,000 feet in 1927. 

Steam railroads last year purchased 16,739,- 
864 treated cross ties, against 20,516,258 in 1927, 
and 64,601,799 untreated ties, against 78,202,131 
in 1927. Electric railroads bought 1,380,416 
treated ties last year, compared with 1,167,493 
in 1927, and 2,940,434 untreated ties, compared 
with 3,498,441 in 1927. 


. Wood Boxes and Cooperage 


A third report gives the total value (at f. o. 
b. factory prices) of products shipped or de- 
livered in 1929 by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of wooden boxes as 
$133,940,000, a decrease of less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent as compared with $133,992,877 re- 
ported for 1927. The total for 1929 was made 


Percent of 
increase or 


1929 , 1927 ee |} (—) 
Number of establishments........-cceccccccceereees 12,48: 17, 
Jage ee rs (average for the year)?........cecseees 411,360 413,946 —0.6 
se Hs ; <ghie nie a o esenee 4 ee Se ee eee pc yyy See rise ies 
‘os terials, fuel, purchased electric current?,* 421,450,000 493,959,1 
Rage gy at eB He ¢ - I EE RA Paes $1,275,612,000 $1,214,645,683 5.0 
Value added by manufacture®........ccccccccevesess $854,162,000 $720,686,563 (6) 


1. Item for 1927 not comparable with that for 1929. (See third paragraph of text.) 


2. Not including salaried employees. The average number of wage earners is based on 
the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat exceeds 
the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had been contin- 
uously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the num- 
bers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown by the payrolls, usu- 
ally taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners may have 
been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire month. 
Thus in some cases the number reported for a given month exceeds the average for that 
month. 

8. Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data 
are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

4. The cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not strictly comparable with the corresponding 
item for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule for 1927 provided for the inclusion of 
data on the cost of logging and mill supplies, whereas that for 1929 stated that such data 
should not be included. For this reason no percentage of decrease is presented. 

5. Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric current. 

6. The figure for 1927 is not strictly comparable with that for 1929 because of the 
change in the cost-of-materials item. (See footnote 4.) 


; Kinds of Wood: up as follows: Wooden boxes, made of lum- 

Lumber peng ig 4 1927 ber, not wire-bound, $93,256,000; panel, not 
' 7 wire-bound, $16,267,000; wire-bound, $12,346,- 

, Guantity C8 Sect b.m. 000; not specified, $728,000; other products and 


1 
Kind of wood 1927 receipts from custom work, $11,343,000. 





ASN «see eeeeees gt ryt} 190,30 In addition, wooden boxes, crates and shook 
——— aea'ea8 140094 145.601 are made to a considerable extent as secondary 
|e ialetegmaie: 185.978 146,207 154,158 products by other plants. The value of wooden 
errr 363,849 337,550 326,788 boxes thus produced outside the industry in 
Cedar ..s.sssse 308,295 266,774 305,964 4997 was $55,946,870, or 55 percent of the total 
Chestnut .cccss 264,800 259,769 263,771 “ di d ithi 
Cottonwood 165.932 143,562 103,535 value of this class of commodity made within 
Cypress ....... 531,630 501,422 609,679 the wooden box industry. The corresponding 
Douglas fir .... 8,688,700 8,449,298 8,443,053 value for last year has not yet been ascer- 
Baccc =o aA AED GARRETE Sin 
2 5 , , , . . . 

Hickory Sets Oe 708 47.786 51,5 Still another report released today gives the 
EMPTOR cccorcscs 245,702 250,518 288,327 total value (at f. o. b. factory. prices) of coop- 
LoGgepole pine. 30.887 ats'ece oha'ses erage shipped or delivered in 1929 by estab- 
—— SA. ae 2 Hh ted 1,830,260 2,013,053 lishments in the United States as $59,704,000, a 
Red gum ...... 1,110,735  °967.756 1,101,112 decrease of 5.7 percent as compared with $63,- 
Redwood ...... 485,606 486.827 69,605 320,354 reported for 1927. The total for 1929 
SPPOED pecessss eenece = San'bae o2e4e+ ~~ was made up as follows: Barrels, $38,429,000; 
rll my 57,705 38.454 29.487 tubs and pails, $7,179,000; kegs, $8,594,000; 
WEES ce cececes 296,324 316,554 a Ee, hogsheads, $1,449,000; cooperage not reported 
Walnut ........ 73,378 56,650 5, : 4,053,000. 
West. yel. pine. 3,288:237 2,975,722 2,798,754 by kind, $4, 
White fir? ..... 307,241 292,085 279,737 ‘ | d 
White pine .... 1,325,450 1,366,933 1,344,466 Consumption of Pulpwoo 
Yellow pine ...11,203,238 10,610,290 10,891,247 : 
Yellow poplar.. 423,794 327,833 334,604 The value (at f. 0. b. factory prices) of prod- 
Other ..+e-eeee 165,768 155,909 162.576 cts reported for 1929 by establishments en- 

Total ...... 36,424,834 34,142,123 34,532,420 gaged primarily in the manufacture of wood 


and other pulp amounted to $2°4,824.000, an 
increase of 7.6 percent as compared with $218,- 
198,201 reported for 1927. The total for 1929 


1. Not including production of mills cut 
ting less than 50,000 feet. 


2. Includes all western fir except Douglas. 


was made up as follows: Wood pulp, $218,- 
058,000; other pulp $11,581,000; other products, 
$5,185,000. Pulpwood consumed, by kind of 
wood, in 1929, 1928 and 1927 was: 
Quantity (cords) 
29 1928 





Kind of wood 19 1927 
Spruce: 

Domestic - 2,038,500 2,000,433 2,077,893 

Imported - 1,023,200 1,063,348 948,216 
Hemlock: 

Domestic - 1,222,600 1,158,958 1,138,783 

Imported 15,400 18,677 5,048 
Yellow pine, 

Southern . 1,016,800 925,698 755,175 
Poplar: 

Domestic 334,600 225,194 220,268 

Imported 157,800 199,871 186,695 
Balsam fir: 

Domestic 316,500 257,379 305,143 

Imported 45,400 102,287 84,087 
Jack pine ..... 194,600 2175,957 168,734 
Yellow poplar . 129,700 122,738 131,168 
White fir ...... 77,900 105,161 97,148 
Beech, birch and maple: 

Domestic ..... 77,000 65,227 78,311 

DEE asus Apeune 17,100 (3) 
Ree 39,700 72,611 64,314 
Tamarack (larch) 51,80 67,394 61,104 
Other wood 4147,100 126,462 142,764 
Slabs and mill 

GE: cs caavace 548,800  1455,605 286,084 

en 7,437,400 17,160,100 6,750,935 


1. Includes data for a small quantity of 
spent licorice root of no market value. 


2. Includes data for a small quantity of im- 
ported Jack pine. 


3. Not reported separately. 
4. Includes 10,474 cords of imported woods. 
5. Includes 8,128 cords of imported woods. 


Census of Ship Building 


Preliminary data collected by the census bu- 
reau in the census of manufactures indicates 
that establishments in the United States en- 
gaged primarily in ship and boat building and 
repairing work done on ships and boats during 
1929 handled a business aggregating $214,312,- 
944, an increase of 11 percent as compared 
with $193,028,517 reported for 1927. The value 
of work done as reported for this industry does 
not include the total value of completed vessels 
(except those on which construction was begun 
and finished within the year), but only the 
value of work done during the year. The data 
do not cover ship and boat building plants 
operated by the Federai Government. The 
items included in the total as the value of work 
done in 1929 on vessels launched within that 
year follows: Vessels of 5 gross tons and 
over, steel, $45,205,106; wooden, $15,123,225; 
boats of less than 5 gross tons, $13,150,908. 
The value of work done on vessels under con- 
struction, but not yet launched and on those 
launched prior to 1929 but finished last year 
was: Steel, $21,497,493; wooden, $3,212,060. 
The total amount received for repair work done 
during the year, $116,124,152, constitutes 51.2 
percent of the aggregate value of all work 
done during the year. Of the vessels launched 
last year of 5 gross tons and over, 451, with 
a gross tonnage of 268,558, were steel, and 
1,055 with a gross tonnage of 226,248, were 
wooden, while 28,967 gross tons were boats 
under 5 gross tons. 








Furniture and wood carvings valued at 
many thousands of dollars are bequeathed to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts under the 
will of John Kirchmayer, of Cambridge, Mass., 
widely known artist who worked exclusively in 
wood and whose wonderful wood carvings are 
in many churches and public buildings in this 
country and abroad. The will provides that if 
the gifts are not all accepted hy the Boston 
institution they are to go to the Detroit Art 
Museum. Mr. Kirchmayer was born in Ober- 
ammergau, Germany, where as a youth he took 
part in the world-famous Passion Play. 
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Selling Wood for New Buildings and Old 


Gotham’s Special Building Code Committee Extends Fields for Permissible 
Uses of Fireproofed Wood + Methods by Which Retailers Can Start Activity 


FIREPROOFING IN NEW YORK 


Special Committee Prepares Report on 
Permitted Uses of Wood 


New York, Dec. 29.—Lumbermen re- 
ceived with satisfaction a report filed on last 
Monday by the special committee on fireproof 
wood through Harold Riegelman, counsel of 
the multiple-dwelling law committee. The spe- 
cial committee greatly increases the choice of 
materials for interior trim and finish of fire- 
proof apartment structures. The report is in- 
tended for guidance of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion’s committee studying revision of the New 
York City building code. 

The suggestions represent the opinion of 
Frank H. Alcott, engineer; Harry B. Mul- 
liken, architect and member of the Real Estate 
Board of New York; Michael Paterne, 
builder, and Frank C. Schmitz, engineer, as 
the result of a six months’ investigation under 
Mr. Riegelman’s direction. In these studies the 
Columbia University testing laboratories par- 
ticipated. 

The report includes a description of fireproof 
wood, the extent of hazard in the use of un- 
treated wood, the degree of fire resistance of 
fireproof wood and the endurance of its fire- 
resistive properties, the corrosive effect of fire- 
proofing chemicals, standardization of the 
process and costs. 

While analysis of the excellent fire record 
in New York’s fireproof multiple dwellings is 
an encouraging feature of the report, the con- 
clusions are likely to challenge considerable 
discussion between the lumber interests and the 
manufacturers of “incombustibles,” the com- 
mittee admits. The conclusions are as follows: 

In its present stage the fireproofing proc- 
esses now recognized, while not preventing the 
consuming of the wood at temperatures which 
“incumbustible” materials permitted by the 
multiple dwelling law withstand, effectively 
retard the spread of fire. While several in- 
stances of apparent diminution of fire resist- 
ive properties with the passage of time were 
noted, the properly treated fireproof wood ap- 
pears to retain those properties effectively. 

The working of chemicals to the surface 
of the woods with consequent impairment of 
finishes has been noted in some cases, but 
this has not been characteristic where proper 
methods of processing and kiln drying were 
used and where the wood had not been ex- 
posed to moisture. 

Samples of the same species submitted by 
different manufacturers showed marked dif- 
ference in fire resistance. A variety of wood 
fireproofing processes is used. They are not, 
for the most part, susceptible of control by an 
enforcing government department, but the 
standard tests are sufficient to insure a high 
degree of average fire resistance. For the 
compilation of information useful in connec- 
tion with future research, such tests should 
be made by the enforcing departments at in- 
tervals of five years. 

The limited use of natural wood now per- 
mitted by the multiple dwelling law in fire- 
proof multiple dwellings involves a fire haz- 
ard so imperceptible as to be incapable of 
definition. For all practical purposes it in- 
volves no fire hazard whatsoever. 

Extension of the use of wood in fireproof 
multiple dwellings has been urged in order 
to secure greater range of materials and vari- 
ety of design. The use of unprocessed wood 
within apartments for underflooring, saddles 
of doors, kitchen dressers, cabinets, ward- 
robes and interior trim of windows may be 
safely permitted. 





It is recommended that doors and their 
jambs and casings of materials and construc- 
tion which shall have withstood successfully 
a one-hour standard fire test in a manner ap- 
proved by the enforcing department, be ac- 
cepted as fireproof doors wherever these are 
required by the multiple dwelling law. Such 
doors should, however, be indelibly stamped 
or labeled in metal with the name of the 
manufacturer and the year of manufacture. 


While these conclusions represent a notable 
victory for fireproof wood, the committee states, 
they grant considerably less than those inter- 
ests have demanded in the past of the state 
legislature. Moreover, the report makes some 
very pointed comment upon the imperfections 
of the treated product in the present state of 
the art of fireproofing, and points out ways by 
which manufacturers may increase public con- 
fidence in their product. 


7- * 8 


"Reasons Why" for Improvements 


Eucene, Ore., Dec. 29.—Wide circulation is 
being given to an advertisement that appeared 
in a recent Sunday issue of the “Register- 
Guard,” calling attention to four good reasons 
why this is the time to build or repair, and es- 
pecially urging that prospective builders take 
advantage of the services of locally well known 
skilled mechanics whose time is now available 
in most communities. The Twin Oaks Lumber 
Co. is making wide use of this advertisement. 
The four reasons this company cites for letting 
contracts now apply nationally. They are: 


1. Labor is abundant. 
are to be had. 


2. Our banks have large resources avail- 
able to those who are entitled to credit. 


3. Lumber, the most widely used building 
material, costs less today than in many, 
many years. 


Dependable men 


4. Other building materials are low-priced, 
plentiful and of excellent quality. 


A list of the many desirable jobs that idle 
mechanics in town aid country can be called 
upon to do so is given by the Twin Oaks com- 
pany. The list includes: Build rooms in at- 
tic, enamel kitchen, make a fruit closet, kalso- 
mining, finish or relay old floors, build cedar 
closets and chests, concrete the cellar, build 
garage, lay concrete walks, build a vegetable 
room, enamel the bath room, lay new shingle 
roof or repair the old, repair culverts, build 
new feed racks, re-floor bridges, put in a 
breakfast nook, build barns and stock buildings, 
build machine shed, enamel the furniture, in- 
stall new closets, waterproof cellar walls, insu- 
late the home, put up a milk house, lay a con- 
crete driveway, paint or stain shingles or 
house siding, build a garden fence, glass-in 
porch or poultry house, put cedar shakes or new 
siding on side walls, install weatherstrips, do in- 
side painting, install work bench in basement, 
repair roof gutters. 

Many other suggestions are made in this 
company’s advertisement. Still others will oc- 
cur to home owners who have their own house- 
hold problems to think of. The advertisement 
points out that those who have such matters to 
attend to could choose no more economical time 
than the present and that they are assured, in 
addition, of being able to obtain the services of 
experienced mechanics who will do a job that 
will be sure to please the owner. They will 
also help their neighbors and their communi- 
ties to get back to better times. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SALES 


Presenting Ideas for Improvements Uncov- 
ers Many Prospects 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 29.—The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. has inaugurated a plan 
of applying the house-to-house canvass to lum- 
ber selling. The company has sent to its own 
sales organization, to various trade papers and 
to several other Northwest lumber manufac- 
turers who maintain sales organizations, a bul- 
letin urging retail dealers to go after remodel- 
ing and modernizing jobs. In seeking the co- 
operation of its sales force to this end, the St. 

aul & Tacoma Lumber Co. said: 


“If we could get even any considerable per- 
centage of dealers throughout the country 
working along these lines, and going after busi- 
ness, it would increase the volume of the lum- 
ber business to such an extent that the mills 
in the Northwest would have to run day and 
night to take care of the demand.” 


The idea took hold in excellent shape. Re- 
ports are that 60 percent of the home-owners 
so far approached were prospects for improve- 
ment work of some kind. In fact, the cam- 
paign has been so successful that plans are 
under way to extend the effort, and salesmen 
will be provided with a list of 130 suggested 
home improvements involving the use of lum- 


? 

The home-owner is often oblivious to much- 
needed repairs and improvements until they 
are brought to his attention. The home is sub- 
consciously taken for granted. Not until the 
porch steps give way, the roof leaks or some- 
thing else happens to forcefully attract attention 
does the impulse to remedy the trouble really 
take definite form. 

By way of illustration, the engineer takes 
pride in the locomotive which he operates from 
day to day. He safeguards it from decreased 
efhiciency—tightens a bolt here, loosens another 
there, lubricates, cleans and polishes. In short, 
by correcting the first signs of trouble he saves 
a large expenditure at a later date and main- 
tains efficiency meanwhile. 

It is believed that a vast unexplored terri- 
tory awaits the wide-awake retailer. At no 
time in the past has such an array of retailer 
helps been available without charge for his 
benefit. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is in close relationship with 32 re- 
tail lumber associations, making a formidable 
list of retailer aids available to them. : 

These include a free newspaper mat service, 
affording home building, modernizing, remodel- 
ing and small house suggestions for use in 
local advertising ; “Lumber Facts,” a periodical 
service folder, offering selling points for lum- 
ber and wood products, published in handy 
and attractive form for instant use. Likewise, 
sales leads resulting from National Association 
advertising and publicity are cleared through 
retail association secretaries, who, in turn, 
shoot them along to retail dealers in position 
to follow up the prospect and supply his lum- 
ber requirements. 

An agricultural engineer is maintained by 
the N. L. M. A. at its Chicago office who is 
continuously available for specialized work in 
promoting the use of lumber on the farm. For 
example, he accompanies agricultural trains 
sent out from time to time by railroads that 
help create a market for lumber. An unusually 
profitable co-operative effort is maintained with 
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and through the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

There is available for campaigns in line with 
that of the St. Paul & Tacoma Co. a list of 
suggestions concerning what can be done with 
lumber in every part of a house or other 
building. There are several hundred items and 
salesmen will find these suggestions of invalu- 


able help. 
** * 


For Relieving Unemployment 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 29.—In addition 
to its help in pointing out the employment pos- 
sibilities in such major undertakings as the 
$25,000,000 construction program of three lead- 
ing universities, the President’s emergency 
committee on employment is calling nation- 
wide attention to the untold millions of dollars’ 
worth of improvements that can be made in 
American homes to the advantage of both the 
occupants and the communities in which they 
are situated. While there is a potential market 
for more than $200,000,000 worth of materials 
and labor in building extensions for schools 
and universities, there is believed to be a mar- 
ket reaching into the buildings for home mod- 
ernizing. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s committee, is distributing a list of 172 
important points about the average home at 
which replacements or worth while improve- 
ments can be made. This work if undertaken 
generally by home owners would immediately 
cure the unemployment situation, would cause 
materials to move with better prices and in- 
creased wages and eventually improve the situ- 
ation of those home owners who are feeling 
the depression, besides improving their home 
surroundings. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out, that postponing such improvements may 
necessitate their having to be done at a time 
when labor is scarce and material prices high. 
It will be recalled that it took only a year and 
a half of war time with limited dwelling con- 
struction possible to bring about the 10-year 
boom in house building that ceased about 
eighteen months ago. Economists are already 
observing the growing scarcity of new homes. 

The list prepared by Col. Woods’ committee 
is a handy memorandum for the materials 
dealer to present to customers in his neighbor- 
hood. It bears the disinterested stamp of ap- 
proval of the Government, whose suggestions 
are for the benefit of the entire nation, and it 
serves as a detailed reminder to the home 
owner of some things he may be overlooking, 
but which must be attended to either now or 
in a higher-priced period. It is divided into 
convenient sections as follows: 
general interior, 


General exterior, 16 items; 


16 items: windows, doors, frames and sash, 
11 items; porches and steps, 11 items; floors, 
6 items: stairs and stairways, 8 items; 
foundation and side walls, 10 items; roof, 


flashing, gutters and downspouts, 11 items; 
garage, 6 items; the basement, 14 items; 
plumbing and heating, 25 items; plumbing, 
11 items: lighting and power, 8 items; walls 
and ceilings, 5 items; the attic, 9 items; 
grounds, 5 items, and miscellaneous, 3 items. 


While at first thought it may not seem likely 
that there are so many points probably needing 
attention, even this list is said to be far from 
complete. Items of special interest to lumber- 
men are: 

tepairing frame walls; repairing or adding 
screens, blinds or storm windows; repairing 
roofing and flashing; repairing porches and 
steps; enclosing porches; garage repairs and 
improvements; repairs to fences and trellises; 
refitting and windows; refinishing 
walls, woodwork and floors; repairing stairs 
and railings; remodeling the attic; repairs 
to blinds and shutters; repairs to loose or 
shabby balconies and railings; advisability 
of additional windows and doors; broken, 
loose or missing shingles; decayed porch 
column bases requiring replacement; broken, 
loose or missing porch ballusters; decayed, 
broken or loose floor boards; spaces between 
joists and sills needing fire-stopping; lattice 
work to hide under-porch view; decayed or 
inefficient porch supports requiring replace- 


doors 





ment; decayed, loose or 
floor joists sagging or 
support or bridging; need for partitions in 
basement, attic or elsewhere; finishing un- 
finished rooms with plywood etc; installa- 
tion of ceiling in basement or attic; shelves, 
closets, cupboards, bins, built-in cedar closets; 
remodeling mantel or fire-place fronts; new 
housing for plumbing or heating pipes in 
living quarters; replacement of worn doors, 
windows and sash; remodeling narrow door- 
ways; relaying floors or laying thin floors 
over old ones; replacing baseboards and 
molding; new treads on strings for creaking 
stairs; replacing old posts, rails and ballus- 
ters; installing disappearing stairs to attic; 
installation of louvres for attic ventilation; 
need for shelves or bookcases; advisability 
of installing clothes chute, telephone cabinet 
or built-in conveniences. 


worn porch steps; 
warped, requiring 


x x * 


Dining Room Not Disappearing 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 29.—The dining 
room, with its rich memories of family re- 
unions, is not disappearing, despite the conten- 


characteristics, it continues to be the heart of 
the house, according to James S. Taylor, chief 
of the division of building and housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who finds, following a sur- 
vey of small house construction that the dining 
room is not disappearing. 

The breakfast nook has its place and its uses, 
Mr. Taylor says, and bids fair to become es- 
tablished in American homes in the future, but 
it will be a supplement to the dining room, not 
a replacement. 

Mr. Taylor in his preliminary 
ports a distinct improvement in American do- 
mestic architecture, which he thinks is due in 
no small measure to an improvement which is 
taking place in public taste. 

SS 


Poster on Wood Walls 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 


findings re- 


29.—The colored 


poster “‘Why Wood Walls Are Best” has been 
widely circulated by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The poster graph- 


ically describes the superiority of wood to the 





Tell of Conditions 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 27.—Chester J. Hogue, 
in charge of the trade extension work of “the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has re- 
turned to Seattle from the trip made with L. E. 
Force, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. to the Argentine. 


Mr. Force reached Seattle late in November, 











L. E. FORCE, CHESTER J. HOGUE, 
Seattle, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Tell of Their Trip to the Argentine 


- 
but Mr. Hogue spent some time in the East and 
South before returning to his desk. 

Mr. Hogue went by way of the West Coast 
and spent several days at the Panama Canal, 
where he was afforded an opportunity to see 
the many uses to which lumber is put in the 
Canal Zone. A most interesting incident, he 


in the Argentine 


reports, was an airplane trip from ocean to 
ocean in half an hour, and the sight of the 
canal and surrounding country from an_alti- 
tude of 2,500 feet. 

He found all of the South American coun- 
tries suffering from the world-wide business 
depression, but believes that the administra- 
tions put into office by the recent revolution 
will lead their countries to stable political and 
financial conditions in the near future. The 
new administrations, he advises, have the con- 
fidence of the people in large measure, but 
have, nevertheless, a considerable problem be- 
fore them in the present economic situation 
and, particularly, in the conditions which the 
previous administrations had left. 

Mr. Hogue has a word of explanation with 
regard to a South American “revolution,” find- 
ing it, instead of the revolution which we 
usually think of in terms of a rebellion, to be 
quite an orderly political movement, under the 
control and policing of the army, to correct 
conditions which in the minds of the people 
need correcting, much as is done in this coun- 
try by congressional elections, or in Europe by 
the formation of a new government, this being 
necessitated by the fact that the president, 
wielding the power of a premier in other 
countries, is elected for a fixed term, as in this 
country, but a longer one, and this means is 
occasionally necessary to effect a change in 
policy. 

Mr. Hogue, like Mr. Force, is optimistic as 
to the future for lumber in South America, 
and particularly in the substantially developing 
Argentine. Mr. Force and Mr. Hogue can- 
vassed the situation there thoroughly, both in 
commercial yards and among the railroads, and 
while Russian lumber is a threat there as else- 
where, its suitability for use is limited, and 
market for American woods proportional to 
the development and growth of the country is 
expected. 





tion of modernists that it is the most expensive 
element of a house and could be dispensed with 
at a considerable saving of space and without 
loss of efficiency or inconvenience to the house- 
keeper. 

Apparently the modernists overlooked the re- 
unions of families around the festive board, 
which would not be possible in the dinette or 
dining alcove of today. They also seem to 
have overlooked the fact that the hours spent 
in the dining room are among the happiest of 
the day even when Christmas and other re- 
unions are not on the schedule. 

With its table of wood, its attractive chairs, 
its wood flooring and other warm and pleasing 


other basic wall materials in the matter of re- 
taining heat and excluding cold. 

It is an effective silent salesman and should 
be on the walls of every lumber office. A copy 
will be sent free as long as the present supply 
lasts to any lumber dealer sending his request 
to the N. L. \ 





Out oF thousands of Government publica- 
tions, Uncle Sam once in awhile produces a 
“best seller.” The little pocket-size pamphlet 
“Government i Work,” which tells of the 
activities of the U. Forest Service, has been 
reprinted six times, ot over 200,000 free copies 
have been distributed to the public. 
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Operating Expenses of the Retail Lumber 
Yards in the Rocky Mountain Region, 1929 


Prepared by Bureau of Business and Government Research, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, in Co-operation with the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 


This study presents the results of the sixth 
annual survey of retail lumber yard operating 
expenses and profit in the Rocky Mountain 
region, made by the bureau of business and govy- 
ernment research of the University of Colo- 
rado. It has been made primarily for the busi- 
ness manager rather than for the accountant 
and economist. 

This survey is based upon 29 individual re- 
ports. Of these, four were yards located in 
Wyoming, and 25 came from yards located in 
different parts of Colorado. The aggregate 
sales volume of these yards is $3,449,169, rep- 
resenting individual yards with volumes rang- 
ing from $15,000 to $300,000. All figures in 
this study are based on net sales as 100 percent 
unless otherwise stated. 

TABLE I 


Cost OF MERCHANDISE, TOTAL EXPENSE AND NET 
PROFIT COMPARATIVE FOR FOUR YEARS 
Cost of Total Net 
Merchandise Expense Profit 
Te % % 
Peer rer 76.2 17.8 6.0 
re 75.4 17.0 7.5 
TBZS ccccce ° 74.8 18.0 7.2 
DN. le cree acarecls 73.15 19.5 6.35 
Table I shows that. during the four-year 


period from 1926 to 1929, 
been a steady 


inclusive, there has 
decrease in cost of merchandise 
sold, resulting in a greater margin. Total ex- 
pense has during this period increased in 
greater proportion, nullifying the greater gross 
margin attained and resulting in a 1.25 percent 
decrease of net profit since 1927 
TABLE II 








MARGIN, OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFIT FOR 
ALL YARDS, 1929 AND 1928, WITH HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST REPORTED FOR 1929 
NET SALES = 100% 

1929 
1929 1928 High- Low- 
% To est est 
Cost of Merchandise Sold 73.15 74.75 83.70 64.16 
DE  keanwreceseees 6 25.25 35.84 18.27 
Operating Expenses: 
Yard, drivers’, team- 
eters” WARES .ccccce 4.50 4.3 10.04 2.94 
Executive salaries ... 5.75 5.0 11.69 2.63 
Sales and office sala- 
TIGG cccccccvcessese 2.0 1.7 4.27 75 
Total salaries and 
0 ere 12.25 11.0 21.87 7.05 
Office supplies ...... 35 35 .86 05 
Telephone and _ tele- 
eee -25 .69 on 
SUE ov keh eni eves o2 2.25 .16 
Truck expense 9 2.15 22 
Pg” .55 2.19 25 
NN he as on 5 1.66 17 
(SAS eee 1.2 1.98 -43 
LL RRO ee 25 1.95 0 
Heat, light, 
and water 2 38 .05 
Repairs and depreci- 
SD. shkdedwisew ieee 1.35 1.15 2.55 67 
Dues, donations, sub- 
SCFIPUIONS .cccccces .3 .25 72 om 
UnolessiGed § ...0..<s. -45 6 2.48 23 
Total Operating Ex- 
DGD wasence noes 19.75 17.4 31.08 11.3 
Operating Profit 7.1 7.85 13.08 21.54+¢ 
Other Income: 
Cash discounts taken 1.17 1.15 2.0 1 
Interest received as .68 -65 6.1 0 
Bad debt recovery... 45 er 1.88 .0 
Miscellaneous ....... 9 1.0 3.69 .0 
Other Deductions: 
Sales discounts ...... 1.65 1.2 4.63 .0 
Loss on bad accounts 1.25 -95 10.85 -03 
Interest paid ....... a 4 2.02 0 
Miscellaneous ....... -85 -85 4.56 0 
See kwnudsresenas 6.35 7.25 20.37 20.60¢ 
Interest on investment 5.05 5.25 10.43 1.9 
Actual Profit ...... 1.3 2.00 12.69 31. 03 
te eS 2.63% 2.6% 4.82* 1.65 
Return on investment.. 8.12 8.45 18.64 872 
*Times, 
tLoss, 


Expenses and Profit According to Volume 
of Sales 


The reports received were classified into 
three groups according to volume as follow: 

Group I—Sales volume more than $100,000. 

Group II—Sales volume $50,000 to $100,000. 

Group III—Sales volume less than $50,000. 

Table III gives representative figures for 
yards of different size. It is likely that these 
figures will more nearly approximate those of 
individual yards in making individual analyses. 

TABLE IIL 
MARGIN, OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFIT 
ACCORDING TO VOLUME OF SALES. 
NET SALES 100% 


Group I GroupII Group III 


Net Sales Net Sales Net Sales 
More $50,000 Less 
Than to Than 
$100, 000 $100, 000 $50,000 
% % % 
Cost of Merchandise 
oe ee ee 72.25 72.00 77.90 

ee 27.75 28.00 22.10 
Operating Expenses: 

Yard, drivers’, 

teamsters’ wages 6.60 
Executive salaries. 4.60 
Office and sales 

on i eee 2.30 

Total salaries 

and wages ..... 12.50 13.75 10.05 
Office supplies ... .35 25 30 
Telephone and tele- 

ee .25 .30 .35 

BUOMVO scccucce 4 35 .10 

Truck expense ... 1.30 1.10 .50 

Advertising ...... 95 .80 -70 

SMBUTOMOO oc cccces .50 65 -65 

Ae 1.30 1.20 1.65 

BE re wie gw pone ok 15 20 30 

Heat, light, power, 

WERE co scecesvs 20 25 20 

Repairs and depre- 

ciation en 1.00 1.05 1.50 

Dues, donations, 

contributions ... .30 25 .25 

Unclassified ...... -45 .70 50 
Total Operating Ex- 

CORES csasanseestsc 19.95 20.85 17.05 
Operating Profit ... 7.80 7.15 5.05 
Other Income: 

Cashdiscounts 

CAKOM oc ccccccce 1,15 1.15 1.10 

Interest received.. -80 -40 -55 

3ad debt recovery .55 .30 20 

Miscellaneous ..... -95 -65 75 
Other Deductions: 

Sales discount .. 1.75 1.70 .30 

L oss on bad debts. 1.60 1.15 .70 

Interest paid .... -25 -90 .10 

Miscellaneous .... .70 .50 .85 

2, re 6.95 5.40 5.70 
Interest on_ invest- 

CGE. crwsccveoves 85 4.20 4.65 

Actual Profit 2.10 1.20 1.05 
Return on invest- 

a ee 8.04 6.5 8.20 
Stock turn ........ 2.73° 2.55° 2.52° 





*Times. 


The largest yards made the best showing 
with the medium size yards second and the 
Group III yards poorest. Margin for the two 
larger groups was 5 percent higher than for 
Group III. This aided Groups I and II with 
higher operating expenses by 3 percent to make 
a 2 percent higher operating profit. 

Other Deductions exceeded Other Income in 
the two larger groups while the reverse was 
true with the smallest yafds. Net Profit, sub- 
sequently, was highest for the largest group, 
next highest for the smallest yards, and low- 
est for the medium size Group II yards. 

Interest on Investment was lowest for the 
medium-size yards, next lowest for the largest 
yards, and highest for the smallest yards. 
Actual profit was correspondingly influenced so 


that the largest yards had the largest actual 
profit, 2.1 percent, or twice as great as that of 
the smallest yards. The high turnover of the 
largest yards was no doubt largely responsible 
for the lower interest charge on investment. 

Total salaries and wages of 10.05 percent for 
the smallest group were lowest with the 13.75 
percent figure of the medium size yards high- 
est. The personnel problem appears more dif- 
ficult to balance with the amount of work to 
be done in the medium size yard than in either 
the small or large yards. In the small yards 
the owner in many cases performs practically 
all the work; in the larger yards it is usually 
economical to employ several people thus hav- 
ing specialization with its resulting greater 
efficiency. 

In an effort to render better service the larg- 
est yards incurred truck expense of 1.3 percent, 
an increase of .15 percent over last year, and 
three times the truck expense of the smallest 
yards. Advertising has shown a slight increase 
over the previous year, indicating that lumber 
yards are soliciting business more aggressively 
in competition with other retail lines handling 
competitive products. Repairs and depreciation 
were highest for the small yards, practically a 
.2 percent increase for all groups. Taxes 
showed but little change over 1928, the smallest 
yards still paying the highest. 


Expense and Profit According to Popula- 
tion Distribution 

In order to determine operating differences of 

lumber yards located in towns and cities of dif- 


ferent sizes, the reports were classified into 
three groups as follows: 


Class A—Yards in cities of more than 5,000 
population. _ - ; 
Class B—Yards in towns and cities of 500 to 


5,000 population. 
Class C—Yards in towns of less than 500 
population. 
The results of this 
sented in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 


PRINCIPAL PERCENTAGE FIGURES FOR LUMBER 
YARDS IN CITIES AND TOWNS CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

NET SALES 100%. 


classification are pre- 


Class A Class B Class C 
Yards in Yards in Yards in 
Cities of Towns Towns 
More and of Less 
Than Cities of Than 
5,000 500 to 500 
Popula- 5,000 Popula- 
tion Popula- tion 
tion 
Cost of Merchan- % % % 
dise Sold 70.85 73.85 74.95 
Margin ...... 29.15 27.15 25.056 
Operating Expenses: 
Total’ salaries 
and wages... 13.15 13.95 10.50 
All other op- 
erating ex- 
PONSOB cccee 7.80 6.60 7.65 
Total operat- 
ing expenses 20.95 20.55 18.15 
Operating 
Preat ...- & 6.55 6.90 
Net Profit 7.25 75 5.20 
Interest on in- 
vestment... 5.10 5.40 3.85 
Actual Profit 2.20 .35 1.35 
Stock turn ..... 2.64* 2.45* 2.58° 
Return on in- 
vestment ..... 7.15 6.28 5.60 


*Times. 


Margin obtained was the lowest for the 
group of yards located in Class C towns. Mar- 
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gin for the Class C group was 25 percent, for 
Class B, 27 percent, and for Class A yards, 29 
percent. Although Class C yards showed a loss 
in 1927, the increase in margin of these yards 
from 20 percent in 1927 to 25 percent has en- 
abled them to make a better showing during 
1929 than the B yards. 

Operating expenses were lowest for Class C 
yards and highest for the B group. Total sal- 
aries and wages were over 3 percent less for 
Class C than for either of the other groups. 
This may be explained partly by the fact that 
many yards in these towns were so small that 
the proprietor could in many cases do most of 
the work personally. A second saving was 
effected because of the relatively lower truck- 
ing service and expense. 

Class C yards showed 2.6 percent decrease 
of operating profit in 1929 as compared with 
1928. Class B and A yards, with an operating 
profit of 6.55 percent, showed a .7 increase 
over the previous year. 

In 1927 interest on investment for the Class 
C yards was higher than for any other group. 
The group at that time also had the slowest 
turnover. Gradual improvement -has resulted 
in faster turnover, less investment in inven- 
tories, and the lowest interest on investment de- 
duction of any group for 1929. Actual profit, 
that is net profit less interest on investment 
(computed at 6 percent) was highest for Class 
A, 2.2 percent, next highest for Class C, 1.35 
percent, and lowest for Class B, .35 percent. 
The achievement of the Class C yards is com- 
mendable since it is generally conceded that 
they are at a marketing disadvantage. 


Expenses and Profit of Line Yards 


Reports of firms operating four or more 
yards were considered separately. Results of 
the compilation of these individual yard reports 
are presented in Table V, comparative with the 
figures for all lines. 

TABLE V 


MARGIN, OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFIT FOR 
LINE YARDS IN COMPARISON WITH 
FIGURES FOR ALL YARDS 
NET SALES 100% 

Line Yards All Yards 
oO Oo, 
70 70 
Cost of Merchandise Sold.... 71.75 73.15 
DE, Avwdbaad creek eateen 28.25 26.85 
Operating Expenses: 
Total salaries and wages.. 12.85 12.25 
Office supplies .......... ‘ .30 .35 
Telephone and telegraph.. .35 .30 
DE: Scewksaneaweeww ee .90 25 
TUG GRUORES .ccccccceces 1.15 1.25 
DE cccweveaesendes 1.10 -95 
De spreoaereetbesntes .50 .50 
Se ere 1.40 1.25 
Di: trs¢eekverea cere anes -05 -30 
Heat, light power and 
WET ok ewsonensscicusee .20 25 
Repairs and depreciation.. 1.35 1.35 
Dues, donations, subscrip- 
S. ketviccegetinaewanaan 20 .30 
Unclassified ....ccceceesecs -45 45 
Total Operating Expenses 20.80 19.75 
Operating Profit ........ 7.45 we 
Other Income: 
Cash discounts taken .... 1,20 1.17 
Interest received ......... 28 68 
Bad debt recovery ........ -05 -45 
Miscellaneous .........+++. 70 90 
Other Deductions: 
Gales GISCOUME ciccccccoece 1.48 1.65 
Loss on bad debts......... 1.20 1.25 
Interest paid ........-ece0 .05 .30 
Miscellaneous .........+se+:. .10 85 
Dt  t+catudsiedsaces ee 6.85 6.35 
Interest on investment...... 4.60 5.05 
Actual Profit ......c+e0- 2.25 1.30 
Pie CVE sccécencessecccvce 2.15° 2.63° 
Return on investment....... 8.70 8.12 


*Times. 

Margin of 28.25 is 1.4 percent greater than 
for all yards and 3.55 percent larger than that 
of the previous year. Operating expenses dur- 
ing the year have increased 4.6 percent with the 
result that operating profit of 7.45 percent, al- 
though slightly greater than for all yards, is 
1.05 percent lower than that for 1928. 

Traveling expense increased from .15 percent 
to .90 percent, indicating that closer personal 
supervision is practiced. Advertising has shown 
some increase but not relatively greater than 
that for all yards. Telephone and telegraph 


and taxes are slightly higher for the line group. 
Office supplies; dues, donations, and subscrip- 
tions; truck expense; and heat, light, power, 


and water are slightly below the all yard 
figures. 


Expense and Profit According to Stock 
Turn 


An analysis of ten firms with a faster than. 
average turn-over of 2.63 permits comparison 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of 
turn-over on profits. The figures of these ten 
firms with a representative turn-over of 3.26 
times were classified separately and are pre- 
sented in Table VII. 

TABLE VII 
FIGURES FOR TEN YARDS HAVING STOCK TURN OF 
MorE THAN 2.63 TIMES IN COMPARISON 
WITH REPRESENTATIVE FIGURE 
FOR ALL YARDS 
NET SALES—100% 
Yards With 
Stock Turn 


Over 2.63 All 

Times Yards 

1929 1929 
lo % 

Cost of Merchandise Sold.... 73.67 73.15 
DGD: ceca dwaehéxeancaees 26.33 26.85 
Total Operating Expense.... 17.23 19.75 
Operating Profit ........... 9.10 7.10 
DOE . césteadandebadenanees 8.65 6.35 
Interest on Investment...... 4.20 5.05 
Pe ae er 4.45 1.30 

ee ee 3.26* 2.63* 
Return on investment....... 10.69 8.12 





*Times. 

The results are all the more significant in 
that the better showing of the ten companies 
was entirely due to lower operating expenses 
and investment since the gross profit margin 
was practically the same in both cases. Oper- 
ating expenses were 2 percent lower for the 
ten yards and operating profit greater by the 
same amount. Interest on investment, almost 
1 percent less for the ten yards, increased the 
favorable differential. Actual profit for the ten 
yards was 4.45 percent, for all yards 1.30 per- 


cent. Return on investment was likewise 2.57 
percent greater for the yards with the faster 
turn-over. 


Profit and Loss by Departments 


A composite total is a tool of little value for 
individual internal business control. The sales 
total, average mark-up, or turn-over figures of 
individual yards often conceal weaknesses of 
performance. Hence a total is a combination 
of good and bad performance which in itself 
is useless until analyzed into operating seg- 
ments. To separate and evaluate unit perform- 
ance, an analysis by departments was prepared 
from ten reports able to supply parts of the 
necessary information. The results are pre- 
sented in Table VIII. 

The figures will not foot up to 100 percent 
since all reports did not contribute to all items. 
The coal figure, for example, represents the 
percent of total sales for all yards reporting 
this information. 

Table VIII indicates that coal was a profit- 
able item for those yards reporting this item. 
Coal constituted 18.1 percent of total sales and 
accounted for 18.9 percent of the total gross 
profit of the company. It made up, however, 
only 4.9 percent of total inventory. It is ap- 
parent that the pronounced tendency of coal to 
deteriorate results in better control and a con- 
sequent economic saving. The most important 
item, lumber, showed the most unfavorable re- 
lationship between sales, inventory, and gross 
profit. It accounted for 44 percent of the sales, 
made only 40 percent of the gross profit, and 
tied up practically 59 percent of the inventory. 
On a basis of turn-over, lumber had an inade- 
quate mark-up of 6 percent. The greatest 
weakness revealed by Table VIII was inade- 
quacy of mark-up in five of the seven lines. 

More detailed discussion is facilitated by 


TABLE VIII 


a 
PROFIT AND Loss BY DEPARTMENTS 12 
Se 
” wid > i: Stock Turn 2 5 > ™ Se m 
33 sso $o % R 3s 2S 
= Satinad = Sa o 2 5 ae 2% sai5 
LS om 2s § © cS © ~ Pi .o8 a2 3 8 
Ee& EHS ESS = 5 ceee &§ See 
Department 8 oe. + Ssh = S so“S 6S oseK 
Yon Ys wow & = Soa oF ISS 
LMADOP ccccccccccccecesccese 44.0 58.6 40.0 2.1 5.7 14.2 34.2 28.3 
Millwork (sash, doors and a 
MOLINE) cccccvsccccecsvoces 8.3 8.8 9.1 3.1 3.8 9 29.5 36.5 
a n, Shingles, Wallboard, 
. Ae _ wk bie Rie edhe ee 7.3 12.5 16.2 5.4 2.2 5.5 25.5 29.0 
Maso Materials (brick, lime, 
ae oj cal te el a ce 13.0 2.6 7.3 9.1 1.3 3.2 23.2 19.2 
Paint and Glass .....--..+++¢ 6.0 6.1 6.5 2.5 4.8 12.0 32.0 21.2 
BIOPEWOFO cc cccccceccvesesccs 8.6 9.7 10.2 3.2 3.8 9.5 29.5 23.0 
CGE cckcccricseonseeriseressss 18.1 4.9 18.9 10.0 1.2 3.0 23.0 17.5 
TABLE IX 
PROFIT AND LOSS BY DEPARTMENTS OF TYPICAL LUMBER YARDS 
YARD A 
SALES VOLUME $54,000 
> Gross Profit Stock Turn Carrying Cost ro 
s 3 
C2) = ~~ > 
os ss $4 3 © 
oS ey ° ~~ ~ of 2 = nq So 
2M 2S 2 8 , ” ~9o 3 = ~ 2 © 
= = Px an a~4 © ' 8 a4 
o~ om 2&5 = © ~ a a2 3< = 
os O38 oe S £ = &s S52 
Department ss $3 S = = S 25 38 osu 
~ 4 
iS) Qa Xs =z I = ne oF as 
NO errr 42.6 48.6 41.3 $6,730 2.7 4.4 11.0 31.0 29.2 
Paint and Glass... 12.6 12.3 16.1 2.618 2.8 4.2 10.5 30.5 38.6 
BERPGWOTO cctciccce 11.1 12.3 8.8 1,445 3.0 4.0 10.0 30.0 24.0 
Lime, Cement, Plas- 

Pe knvdedenecae® 7.8 a 6.1 994 3.2 3.7 9.3 29.3 23.7 
Tee 4.8 1.6 4.1 670 9.8 1.2 3.0 23.0 26.5 
Wall Board .....- 4.0 3.2 4.5 735 32.0 4 1.0 21.0 33.7 
Roofing Paper 2.3 3.3 3.2 525 1.9 6.3 15.8 35.8 41.0 
DE. éitnantednese 2.2 3.3 2.3 381 2.0 6.0 15.0 35.0 32.0 
eee 1.8 2.0 3.4 546 1.8 6.6 16.5 36.5 54.5 
DG  wWeeeeéewen ded 1.6 1.2 Pe 146 4.8 2.5 6.3 26.3 27.0 
DE Seocennsuaveses 1.6 2.0 1.6 263 2.4 5.0 12.5 32.5 30.0 
BEE ccvccececéroes 1.1 1.2 1.5 240 2.4 5.0 12.5 32.5 41.0 
BURETSOD cccccccess 6.5 8.2 6.2 1,000 2.5 4.8 12.0 32.0 28.0 

er 100% 100% 100% $16,293 3.1 3.9 9.8 29.8 30.0 
YARD B 
SALES VOLUME $64,000 
DD «cea een 46.2 66.7 36.8 $4,324 2.3 5.2 13.0 33.0 15.0 
Lime, Cement, 

"== 11.6 2.6 8.2 946 15.4 Ps 1.8 21.8 13.0 
., Bb : ear 7.8 1.7 10.2 1,238 13.8 a 2.2 22.2 25.1 
HerGwWOre ...cccccs 7.8 5.9 5.4 633 4.4 2.7 6.8 26.8 13.0 
EL. tate gemini 5.6 1.7 6.1 712 10.0 1.2 3.0 23.0 21.4 
Ree 3.1 3.5 3.5 415 2.7 4.4 11.0 31.0 22.2 
Tt) cntenene es 2.9 1.0 4.3 555 8.3 1.4 3.5 23.5 30.0 
Roofing Paper 2.3 2.1 3.9 459 1.4 8.5 21.2 41.2 32.5 
eer 2.1 1.6 5.2 601 2.7 4.4 11.0 31.0 45.7 
Molding ..... 1.4 2.2 3.6 424 1.2 10.0 25.0 45.0 48.9 
DP éctedbwreeaee & 4.7 .3 44 3 40.0 100.0 120.0 14.3 
Di, -eadvhbhebbens 3 » | 2 19 42.6 3 a 20.7 9.0 
es 8.4 6.2 11.8 1,371 3.8 3.2 8.0 28.0 26.0 

Dee «eésuses ° 100% 100% 100% $11,741 3.2 3.7 9.2 29.2 18.7 
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Table IX, representing a departmental analy- 
sis of two typical firms operating on a fairly 
complete departmental organization basis. This 
will provide lumber yard executives with more 
detailed information and illustrate the value 
of departmentizing. Typical yards were se- 
lected and their figures presented in Table IX. 


YARD “A.” Yard A presents a picture of 
being generally well managed. Margin ob- 
tained was 30 percent, practically 3 percent 
greater than the average for all yards. 

The departments have been arranged in or- 
der of decreasing percentage of total sales. 
Well balanced relationships are evidenced by 
comparison of departments with percent of to- 
tal sales, percent of total inventory, and per- 
cent of total gross profit. The only significant 
unfavorable performance is that of lumber. 
Lumber accounted for 42.6 percent of total sales 


and 48.6 percent of total inventory making,. 


however, but 41.3 percent of total gross profit. 
Turnover of this department, 2.7 percent, was 
higher than the all group average. 

A generally adequate mark-up by depart- 
mental lines resulted in the satisfactory higher 
than average margin. The average computed 
mark-up was the same as the actual average 
mark-up. 


The computed mark-up was obtained in this 
way: Analysis of the operating expenses of the 
average retail lumber yard for the year 1928 
based upon the Harvard survey revealed 10 
percent carrying costs and 15.1 percent selling 
expenses as typical. An assumed turn-over of 
3.0 times per year means that stock is on hand 
four months. If annual carrying costs are 10 
percent, then the cost per month that stock is 
on hand is 2.5 percent. The computed mark-up 
was arrived at by multiplying the number of 
months stock is on hand by 2.5 percent, adding 
15 percent selling expense, and 5 percent for 
profit. 


YARD “B.” Two weaknesses are revealed 
by the departmental analysis: (1) There is lack 
of balance between ratio of departmental to to- 
tal sales, total merchandise inventory, and total 
gross profit. (2) There is an unbalanced and 
generally inadequate mark-up by line of goods. 


Lumber presents the most striking maladjust- 
ment. Lumber accounted for 46.2 percent of 
total sales, 66.7 percent of total inventory, and 
for only 36.8 percent of total margin. By es- 
tablishing a proper relationship between inven- 
tory investment, gross profit, and sales volume 
for this one department, a reduction of approx- 
imately $4,200 could be effected in the mer- 
chandise inventory. By further increasing the 
mark-up from the unusually low 15 percent, 
to the representative 28 percent, for this de- 
partment, an additional $3,800 gross profit 
could be obtained on the present departmental 
sales volume. 

A second item showing unfavorable relation- 
ship is brick. This item accounts for one-half 
of one percent of sales, one-third of one percent 
of gross profit, yet it comprises almost 5 per- 
cent of the total inventory. 


Generally low departmental mark-up resulted 
in an average mark-up of 18.7 percent as com- 
pared with a computed average mark-up of 29.2 
and an actual average mark-up for all yards 
of 26.9 percent. In nine out of thirteen depart- 
ments, the yard obtained a smaller than the 
computed mark-up by a large amount. As a 
result, yard “B” with a sales volume $10,000 
greater than that of yard “A,” made $4,500 less 
margin. Margin it is true does not indicate 
amount of profit. It merely presents an op- 
portunity for profit. 

Yard “B” with a stock-turn of 3.2 presents 
a little better showing in this respect than does 
yard “A.” A rapid stock-turn was of particu- 
lar significance in that it kept operating ex- 
penses low enough so that the yard was able to 
show a profit. 

Insufficient mark-up may increase sales vol- 
ume but reduce profit; excessive mark-up tends 
to result in lost sales. Pricing should there- 
fore be considered as to effect on profit—not 
sales volume. 


Percentage of Sales by Months 


In order to get a better conception of the 
seasonal character of lumber yard sales, Table 
X was prepared. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE OF SALES BY MONTHS 

Percent Percent Percent 
of Total of Total of Total 
Cash Credit Total 
Percent of Sales Sales Sales 
Ds 6.99 4.79 5.70 
WOOTORTY 2c ccccce 5.98 4.30 4.75 
ED, cnc « we aa 8.95 8.12 7.66 
MEE sie a bsaeta 9.31 10.00 9.04 
NE aiaiahote w gk aire 8.75 11.67 11.01 
_ SSE SNE 8.69 10.45 10.45 
0 EA eee 9.64 9.51 9.58 
[ae 8.55 9.26 9.45 
September ...... 10.19 11.50 10.81 
ee 9.00 9.80 9.31 
November ...... 7.92 6.30 7.14 
December ....... 6.03 4.30 5.10 


Two peaks are reached, one in May and June 
and the other in September with a pronounced 
drop during the mid-summer months. Credit 
sales, it is to be noted, increase in greater pro- 
portion than total sales during the peak months, 
whereas, in the other months the credit sale 
line is below the total sales line. Particular 
caution is necessary during these two months 
in the extension of credit. 

Retail lumbermen are using two means of 
alleviating seasonal volume: (1) The handling 
of counter-balancing items such as coal and 
grain; (2) the advertising during slump periods 
of specific seasonal commodities such as storm 
windows and sealing materials during the au- 
tumn and early winter months. It is further 
desirable to operate on a budget schedule so 
that expenses be kept at a minimum during 
months of little activity. 


TABLE XI 
RATIO OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE TO TOTAL SALES 
Accounts 
Receivable Loss on 
To Total Bad 
Sales Accounts 
% % 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
By Sales Volume— 
i fo” Eee 21.14 eo 1.25 .95 
Group I, Volume 
over $100,000... 21.45 20.25 1.60 1.4 
Group II, $50,000 
to $100,000...... 21.08 24.3 1.15 9 
Group III, Under 
SELON. secveses SE 27.4 -70 .55 


By Size of Town— 
Class A over 5,000 
9 


population ..... 22.17 21.3 1.44 1.3 
Class B 500 to 5,000 

population ...... 25.70 21.2 .82 -85 
Class C under 500 

population ...... 18.20 30.5 81 6 


The ratio of accounts receivable outstanding 
showed little change over 1928. Loss on bad 
accounts, however, showed an alarming in- 
crease. The greatest loss was incurred by the 
largest group of yards while the lowest loss 
was experienced by the smallest group. The 
largest city group suffered the largest bad ac- 
count loss while the yards located in towns of 
less than 500 population incurred the smallest 
loss. Personal contact possible in these small 
towns apparently enables merchants and credit 
rating service organizations to make better 
credit rating analyses of applicants. 

The increased bad account loss was sustained 
in spite of the fact that the percentage of cash 
to total sales increased. Cash sales now amount 
to 10.9 percent of total sales as compared with 
8.0 percent in 1928. 

Accounts receivable outstanding comprise 21 
percent of total sales. By comparing individual 
total accounts outstanding with the group figure, 
individual merchants may ascertain whether 
they have excessive capital tied up in accounts 
receivable. 

The number of days accounts were outstand- 
ing may be computed roughly: If credit sales 
are 89.9 percent of total sales and average ac- 
counts receivable outstanding are 21 percent, 
average accounts receivable would be 23.35 per- 
cent of total credit sales. Multiplying this fig- 
ure by 365, the number of days in the year, 
gives 85, the number of days the average ac- 
count was outstanding. This is to be compared 
with the 83 day figure of last year. 


Yards With Better Than Average Profit 


In order to facilitate comparison and assist 
in making budget plans in harmony with the 
performance of efficiently managed yards, Table 
XII was prepared. Operation in accordance 
with these figures will assume satisfactory and 
higher than typical profit. 


TABLE XII 


MARGIN, OPERATING EXPENSE AND PROFIT FoR 
YARDS HAVING HIGHER THAN TYPICAL PROFIT 
Percent 
Cost of Merchan@ise Bold... ..cccccccccces 73.15 
: 6.0 Ks 080940660046 00684s00nme Cee 26.85 
Operating Expenses: 
Yard, drivers’ and teamsters’ wages..... 4.15 
ne Te en ae 4.50 
Sales And OMe GRIATICN. ..occcccccccvece 2.75 
Total salaries and wages........:.... 11 
ee, ON ond 5. Caan sdioe1s teen 
Telephone and telegraph............+e06 
bas crsnccdae bsadewe obeenkaewe 
cre er ree 
BE -kvadccurdcvecseoedesoubeneaase 
PD: 645466056650 es aene eee ERS PeKES 
Re are eee ree en 1 
PE . rbanweeaweedekehe se cebahe noah ab be 
meee, DERE OME WOON iis sc ceive concsses . 
Repairs and depreciation...............+. 1 
Dues, donations and subscriptions....... 
CG. 6666 Fas se erivsvenereseenecss 
Total Operating Expense...............00.6 3 & 
Operating Profit 
Other Income: 
ee ee 1 
ERESTORE POOSEVOR 5 cccocsicccccscavessnee 
Bae GORE POOGVSGET . cc cvccccesvcesceesves 
PEISOSTIAROOND ccc ccccccsecenecsecesesses 
Other deductions: 
Bele GIGOUAD 00cccccvcrceciccosssdceees 
Leee OB BA AOCOURES. 26. cc eseseccccccce 
Interest paid 
Miscellaneous 
Profit 


Sm mw Hw mmo we 
on a 


bom 
oa 


ia) 


(etae bese s CRESTED ONS OD CRN ORR ES 9 
Interest on Investment.........cecerescecs 4 
RORRE TOO 6 ono tots cnsvecnriserses . 

9 


Stock turn 
Return on Investment. .....sseccccccosece 1 


mm CONCLUSION 


The lumber yards of the region make a some- 
what lower profit showing for 1929. An en- 
couraging factor, however, was the greater mar- 
gin secured. The problem now remaining is 
that of internal control. In this connection 
salient points appearing in the questionnaires 
and correspondence are appropriate: 

I. It appears to be a general practice for 
lumber yard executives to depend on some 
system of accounting records for certain facts. 
In a great many cases the accounting system 
is not designed to present pertinent facts suc- 
cinctly. It is also desirable that the informa- 
tion presented by a system of records be com- 
mensurate with expense incurred. An apparently 
expensive initial outlay for an adequate ac- 
counting system will eventually prove more 
inexpensive and require less work than the 
perpetuation of a system designed to supply no 
particular information. Departmentalization is 
recommended. 

II. Budgetary control is the only sound basis 
of operation. The bureau will gladly assist 
those submitting questions and problems. The 
following suggestions may prove helpful. (1) 
Table XII presents better than average per- 
formance figures. It should be a pattern for 
executives to follow. (2) Annual budget esti- 
mates should be broken down on a monthly 
basis, comparative with estimated, not with last 
year’s performance. Monthly sales and cash 
receipts may be derived from Table X. (3) 
Particular attention should be given to expense 
accounts during slump periods. (4) The dis- 
covering that some activity is out of alignment, 
without taking action to remedy the trouble, 
is not sufficient. 

III. It is urged that lumber yard executives 
analyze their business on the basis of facts pre- 
sented by this report, remembering that diag- 
nosis and treatment are inseparable in effecting 
improvement. 

General cost surveys keep the modern busi- 
ness concern posted on the economic trends in 
the industry at large. The internal accounting 
system presents the factual position of the unit. 
Through the information obtainable from these 
two sources, managers are better enabled to 
formulate policies and render business decisions 
consistent with principles calculated to maintain 
financial stability. 


Moewowawas 
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New Year’s again, and all of us glad to 
see it. 

A fresh start helps out, and the beginning 
of another year is something like a new suit 
of clothes. It’s the same man and the same 
old business; but the new clothes and the 
new calendar sometimes produce the feeling 
that the old boy still has a wallop left. 

Most dealers admit with unnecessary can- 
dor that 1930 wasn’t so hot; what with 
slackened sales, low prices and stocks that 
have shrunk in value. But at the worst the 
year was a good schoolmaster, and even 
profits could have been harder to find than 
they really were. Scores of retailers have 
told this department that they were pleas- 
antly surprised that they made as many 
sales and as much money as they did. Over 
and over we've heard the statement that 
while the season wasn’t so good, it wasn’t 
so bad, either; and this tells something about 
the resourcefulness of the industry and 
something about sales. 


Taking the Cloud Apart 


Prospecting for the silver lining isn’t a 
popular job; for while the lining is there, 
the prospector draws some resentment. He 
is charged with trying to persuade his 
friends that they’re not hurt when they 
know well enough they are. So he gets 
called a Pollyanna, a sentimentalist, a vale- 
tudinarian and any other two-dollar words 
that can be used in place of half a brick. 

But if a person is to get where he wants 
to go, he has to start from where he is. It 
helps a little if he can find out where he is 
and how he got there; so a glance or two 
at the year that is just over may be appro- 
priate to the season. 

During 1930 the Realm did its usual stuff; 
traveling about in search of good dealers, 
good yards and good methods. We like to 
think that we found a good many of all 
three. The speedometer of the official car 


checked off more than 15,000 miles, and the 
department traveled a somewhat lesser dis- 
tance by railroad trains; no great record as 
traveling goes in these days, but 25,000 miles 
more or less, laid end to end, will reach to 


The 
New Year 
Shoves Off 


Observing Trade Over a Per- 
iod of Years + Time to Over- 
haul the Machine + Some- 


thing About Purchasing Power 


the front doors of a good many lumber 
offices. ‘xcept for New England, the Realm 
has been in all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi the last twelve months and in eight 
or ten west of the big stream. We have 
written the usual four or five hundred col- 
umns of copy and have attended twelve or 
fifteen conventions and conferences. 

But statistics like these would apply to 
any season, and 1930 has hardly been an 
average year. Some younger dealers have 
never seen one like it before, and they’d 
probably be content to wait a long time be- 
fore seeing another. But at the very least 
it has given them the confidence which older 
dealers have gained through earlier experi- 
ence, that depression can be weathered and 
is sure to be temporary. 


The Long View 


There is more to be said, too, than that 
clouds always have cleared away. Perhaps, 
if we take a long enough view, the country 
isn’t so badly off as might appear when we 
check up the 1930 inventory. The following 
is from the New York Times: “Professor 
Douglas reported for the United States that 
between 1890 and 1926 the real wages of the 
people—that is to say, the amount of goods 
and satisfactions they could command out 
of their earnings—had increased by 55 per- 
cent. The remainder was accounted for by 
steadier employment, reduced number of 
dependents and minor sources of income. In 
other words, the American wage earner in 
a period of thirty-six years marked by sev- 
eral major panics had improved his mate- 
rial status by 50 percent. One of the factors 
in this betterment—to be remembered in 
connection with ‘technological unemploy- 
ment’—was steadier and longer employment 
in 1926 than in 1930.” 

If this doesn’t help in making up the Sat- 
urday payroll, it is encouraging to know 
that the working man, the great foundation 
of trade, is steadily adding to his purchas- 
ing power. The immediate reason why this 
purchasing power does not make for busi- 
ness prosperity was stated a good many cen- 
turies ago by a wise man, who remarked 
that when goods increase they are increased 
that eat them. When purchasing power in- 
creases, the number of shopkeepers who grab 
at it increases out of all proportion. 

The seeds of depression, of course, are 
planted in periods of prosperity; and, by the 
same token, the seeds of prosperity are 
sprouted in times that are not so good. 


« A Heartening Outlook - - . 


A few days ago a manufacturer remarked 
to us that he was taking the lean months 
calmly and was turning them to good pur- 
poses. A long period of easy profits does 
two things; it allows persons to enter the 
business world without the financial experi- 
ence and strength to meet the conditions 
of business, and it tempts experienced busi- 
ness men into habits of soft management. 
As this manufacturer put it, any car will 
run pretty well going down hill; but it is 
when the pull of the upgrade comes that 
missing cylinders and loose connecting rods 
begin to show up. It’s too much to expect 
that easy going human nature should over- 
haul its commercial motors until things be- 
gin to pound. But when they do start to 
knock and miss, they get repaired. The 
last few months have been times of repair. 

Thousands of lumbermen have been going 
over their organizations and policies, and 
this tightening up will have its effect in the 
coming months of volume sales. Little needs 
to be suggested about overhauling of credits, 
collections, stock keeping, delivery costs and 
the like. These things are rather com- 
pletely under the control of the dealer, and 
they are the first things he thinks about 
when profits are sinking. He'll attend to 
them without suggestions from outside 
sources. 

But some of the factors of business lie 
outside his immediate control, and there is 
always a place where his individual reforms 
collide with the general structure of com- 
merce and of society. More and more, busi- 
ness is becoming a co-operative affair that 
moves forward as a unit. At the very least, 
the individual business man must conform 
in large part to the movements of the buying 
public and the habits of the business world. 
While a single dealer can’t do much to 
change these things, it ought to be worth 
while to mention two or three ways in which 
this business world seems to have gotten out 
of balance. 


How Come Those Hard Times? 


The depression of 1930 is explained in sev- 
eral ways, all of which are probably differ- 
ent aspects of the same thing. One explana- 
tion is the diminished purchasing power of 
the public. If the Times is right, that over 
a period of years real wages have increased, 
the fact remains that during 1930 this pur- 
chasing power has dropped behind the na- 
tional capacity for producing goods. Dimin- 
ished purchasing power and overproduction 
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are two ways of describing essentially the 
same thing. People can’t buy unless they 
ean sell their own goods or services at com- 
parable prices. 
Technological 
talked about. 
places of men. 


unemployment is much 
Machines are taking the 
No one expects the United 
States to scrap automatic machines or to go 


fact remains that building experts are ad- 
vising their clients to build now, while 
prices are low. 

But there is one factor in costs and in 
house values that is not affected by the 
fluctuations of lumber prices. Whether or 
not the cost of material and of labor is cut, 









strated saving ability. It is quite all right 
that the interests of these people be fully 
considered, but financing them is a costly 
business at best, and if all financing is based 
upon that kind of trade, it becomes a burden 
for the family that is a sound and conserva- 
tive risk. Certainly the effort should be 























it is safe to say that by taking thought more made to reduce the cost of financing to the 
back to household industries; but, if me- house value can be delivered for the same Customer to the lowest practicable level; for 
chanical improvements are not to defeat money. the high cost of loans is one of the great 
their purpose, they must produce goods at Paging Mr. Co-ordinator deterrents in the building field, and one of 
lower prices than can be done with hand : the factors which dissipates buying power. 
labor. Then the public can buy these goods. The real value of a house is not measured ew things in our industry deserve more 
and still have enough money left to buy still i" costs of material and labor. This depart- careful study. 
other goods, in the making of which the laid- ™e"t knows of many houses that give their These are but samples of those factors in 
off men can find employment. But if prices WETS little satisfaction and that have  oyr industry which need to be fitted to the 
are not reduced, but are kept up to yield ‘™all resale value, because the plan is awk- great body of mercantile and social prac- 
excess profits, and if these profits are in- Ward and commonplace, size and design do tice, They are not counsels of desperation, 
vested in new plants to produce still more 2°t Suit their neighborhoods, the kitchen is fo, they are merely the matters which should 
goods, the purchasing power of the public Cd or the windows too small or badly ave close consideration at any time and 
can not keep up with production. With surplus Placed, the building lacks insulation, or ynger any conditions. They are sound trade 
od goods stacked up in manufacturers’ ware- wae of a aie of pried a builders, not especially suited to be strong 
no houses, more men are laid off to join the ‘ © pore po ing field needs, as it has medicines to get the industry past a crisis; 
a ranks of non-buyers. Farmers say thatsome- @Ver needed before, someone to take these fo. strong medicines, while often necessary 
wl thing of the sort has happened to them. Im- things seriously. So long as each one of a in an emergency, are apt to have a bad after- 
“a proved machinery and the use of fertilizer 47 partial interests sticks to the market- ofrect, Correct solutions of the problems men- 
rie increase the amount of food that can be pro- ‘28 of its own materials and labor, and nO tioned here, and of many others like them, 
is duced by each man, until supply exceeds de- nen Rgneclinas trouble to erreconigar en the will have a continuing good effect. Sound 
si- mand. They have still another worry. They WE be gr agigge i a practical way, just 80 colutions are desirable at any time, but they 
: must sell their stuff on a low world market, 1098 Will the value of the finished product gro especially important when commerce is 
~ while they buy manufactured goods on a be uncertain. pulling out of the shadows. With the time 
is high domestic market. Whatever the merits Of course a good many dealers have taken of readjustment passed or passing, the com- 
of farm relief, it is fairly clear that a farmer ‘iS thing seriously, and are offering a re- jing year is one of extraordinary promise. 
“9 must limit his purchases to his income; and able building service. They have put it fy poom times, when sound methods seem 
ds sf this income te tow he can’t ber os mau on a basis of “hard” management; which not to have their promised full fruition, it 
= manufactured goods as he wants. This fact ™©@2S merely that every foot of material is easy to lapse into slipshod ways The 
i also contributes to surplus manufactures _ and hour of labor does it stuff and bears its onal ths hav ry indi tic a cr ; 
be- , ; ; pier as ’ fair price and no more; that leaks are cut or gernyioce nn nt os ws ig er 
ba Some Things Credit Can’t Do out and that the finished house has the "Ge basis alien Ok oe inn 
a The abuse of deferred payments has also aoe * yer ——. — 2 
ng diminished buying power. A man finds wae a ‘aii ge regen coped Rage N pe . we 
nd that he has credit to buy what he can’t really} .ner world. Ther — Beser : ah Dee Soe 
“es afford. So he buys; but in the course of a aren. ere are thousands of Inez, whatcha think my husband bought 
, year or so the burden of the payments com- houses which could be brought up to modern me? A reading lamp!” ne 
ds y ‘ a : standards of comfort and attractiveness with “Never mind, dearie. You can use it for 
ts, _— ey oo reared ae NOES. a minimum expenditure of money. House- _ bridge.” 
nd Caee never yet Tas Maes poe o building magazines and newspapers are do- ——a 
m- afford what is beyond the reach of earning . 1 bl nye pts on : W d T Busi E d 
d power. It merely anticipates that earning _— bag a a a crs ow a Sane ooaden oy usiness xpan $ 
n TI roe f def i ~ est in such work, and dealers will usually MILWAUKEE, Wis.. Dec. 29.—The toy divi- 
a nest 80 pr Tigger a ine find a receptive public. Bnt here, too, com- ion of the John Schrender Lumber Co was 
to Pes a porns a aie ink ah errand plete success requires that the dealer keep jamais to operate from 11 to 12 ‘ieee every 
ide prt ie neta. Sicetineee te onan in mind the real interest of the customer. day in December prior to Chieti. The 
; ing once more that a sale is not completea ‘[¢ Deed not be reminded to keep his own oducts of the division are based on pre- 
lie : eler in vagy f ~ ton 2 profit in mind; but, in some places at least, leit edianntl tl tan af sieatiinin 
is when it is fully oe or. = as ae modernization has had less than complete Sc i gen 1e ba ing of play a 
ms omems. uf hag adds pe the buy a efficiency success because the dealer’s interest came to aor ne : one ’ pa re —, na — ‘ns 
ym ing reach it vyill make future sales easter, 2 end with the consideration of his own hii mentally and physically, and stimulate 
si- se oe 1, < tense 2 ™ a pes “y aided earnings. People will not modernize in any its initiativ. y " re whines . cea 
hat ” wastes ——— power wit — — complete way until they are confident of rw ” - ner ee 7 ts = , ~ : a 
r,t iat Fate le rer, cr ana rola tones Af moceramation "2, Cortaton of, bai and mua 
rm | sna'prtape they ave overaimpie Ty 0,807 lage pert of te vars volume, “hui gti” dal house, ee boas fo 
Ma Std be aed fo snot Undttety.SSSaite tu aw way tae ager wine. "corn of valos are hammer and a 
“ ‘ sets, ; 
a servation or two about the lumber business. Taming House Finance adie pein gen Abe cad bet ye nie in - 
. 7 e r cI 28S - 
awe Pre aecicad mens Gk Mae —— Financing is coming into its own. Per- marily making beer ca x tn dads 
out cone teat thie aaicaeail oe vepertnd in haps the dealer interest in financing has susceotad by ice chests, but has found that 
the newspapers: “What our profession ee” too much centered upon the customer ts new division devoted to manufacturing 
needs today is a definite reduction of the who has little money saved and little demon- educational toys has succeeded far beyond 
cost of private dwellings. With this meas- the hopes entertained two and one-half 
we ure accomplished, we can spread over a wide years ago when the undertaking was 
ronal area and do our share toward restoring still in the experimental stage. 
ye normal economic conditions.” B. F. Springer, secretary of 
wer Of Krag the — = a gl Ryan nia se ene 8 
1as been lowered. Lumber is is head of the new division. He 
a —— P engpcce so 4 = good ooo a ee — bese 
: or ill, the price o e excess een purchased by every large 
on production of lumber, unlike the prices of store in large cities of the country. While 
hon po nose 08 _ a = peed a * Rehr, ong —_ agen — kangen 
its former level. Most dealers wish it cou no effort has been made as yet to enter the 
be stabilized at some level or other. But the foreign field on a large scale. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















Makes a New Year’s Resolution 


Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber 
Co., operating retail yards in Stoughton and 
Bridgewater, Mass., has an idea for a New 
Year’s resolution that he believes every retail 
lumberman should faithfully observe during 
1931. Mr. Dodge kept the resolution himself 
in 1930, and as it helped make a nice profit for 
his company in an “off year” he endorses the 
idea as worth trying by his fellow dealers 
throughout the country. 

The resolution is three-fold: “I will read my 
trade paper faithfully and intelligently; I will 
attend my trade conventions and group meet- 
ings, and I| will get something out of them to 
help me make a profit in 1931.” 

Mr. Dodge, a former president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and a director of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has by actual accomplish- 
ment in his territory and addresses on the sub- 
ject throughout the Northeast made his name 
synonymous with “home modernization,” and 
he says that he got the original inspiration for 
his profitable endeavors from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and from trade conventions at a 
time when sad experience with speculative 
building had made him feel decidedly “sour” on 
that class of business. 





Will Mix and Deliver Concrete 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Dec. 30.—The City Lum- 
ber Co., Hannan Lumber’ Co., Schwarz 
Bros. Co. and Frank Miller Lumber Co., 


operating retail lumber yards in this city, 
have combined with five other Bridge- 
port concerns in the organization of a 
$100,000 enterprise, named the Bridgeport 


Concrete Co., under the management of John 

Schwarz as president, to make a strong bid for 

the future concrete business in this territory. 
The lumber dealers feel confident that their 


project will eliminate trouble with alleged un- 


fair selling plans of some cement manufactur- 
ers. They have co-operated in the construction 
of a mammoth concrete mixing plant capable of 
supplying wet concrete of any degree and 
strength, thickness and grade, for immediate 
delivery to the job, whether a home, factory 
building, or a sidewalk, as easily and simply as 
the newsboy delivers the daily paper. 


High Cost of Not Advertising 


Many retail lumber dealers are mighty care- 
ful about the amount they spend for advertising. 
During recent months when business was slack- 
ened .these dealers were paring down their 
advertising appropriation like a Scotch congre- 
gation paring down the minister’s salary, seem- 
ingly forgetful of the fact that when business is 
hard to get is the time to be trying harder to 
get it, rather than letting up on the effort. 

A business periodical recently commented on 
the fact that non-advertisers are particularly 
susceptible to failure. It offered as examples 
Troy, N. Y., where during a certain period 
100 percent of the firms failing in business were 
non-advertisers. In Chicago the percentage 
noted was 98. In Detroit, St. Louis and Port- 
land, Ore., the figure was 94. From that point 
the figures tapered down through the 80's, and 
only three cities showed less than 75 percent. 

It is certainly more than a coincidence that 
by far the greater number of firms that fail 
are firms which do not advertise. The cost of 
advertising may be a little high in some cases, 
but the cost of not advertising is higher. 

The non-advertising lumber dealer has to 
meet all of the problems of his advertising com- 
petitor and, in addition, the problem of how to 
get and hold business without the aid of adver- 
tising. In this day of highly competitive con- 
ditions, with the mail-order houses fighting for 
the business, it seems unwise to handicap a busi- 
ness by depriving it of the support that adver- 
tising can and does give. 








ophy of life as well.” 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Business Card With “Personality” 


“When you hand a man your business card let him have your philos- 
Putting this advice into practice, William L. 
Leishman, president of the Crown City Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif., has printed on the reverse side ‘of his business card a list of prin- 
ciples garnered during a long career, most of which has been in the mill- 


work and lumber field 





f 





Be wary of dealing with unsuccessful men. 


Keep down expenses, but don’t be stingy. 
Make friends, but not favorites. 

Don’t take up new risks to retrieve old losses. 
Stop a bad account at once. 








Don’t worry; don’t overbuy; don’t go security. 

Keep a high vitality; keep insured; keep sober; keep cool. 
Stick to chosen pursuits, but not to chosen methods. 

Be content with small beginnings and develop them. 


Be cautious, but when a bargain is made stick to it. 


Make plans ahead, but don’t make them in cast iron. ; 
Don’t tell what you are going to do until you have done it. 


as the company last 
year celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Because Mr. 
Leishman’s business 
philosophy is so sound 
it is presented here- 
with just as it appears 
on his card. These are 
the principles that he 














of the future,” said he. 





ence and that have guided him along the path to success: “If one follows 
these rules, which apply to all business men, he will not have to be afraid 
“These are not ‘hard facts,’ but are full of op- 
timism and easy to remember. I’ve tried them and know their worth.” 


learned from experi- 








Solicits Winter Repair Work 


Herewith are reproduced two panels of a 
double post-card recently sent out by the John 
M. Byrne Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan., in 
an effort to interest people in having their 
spring repair work done this winter, while labor 
and materials are at the low point. The addi- 
tional argument that such action will help to 
relieve unemployment also is presented. 

A convenient check-list suggests a number of 
repairs and minor improvements that might be 





“If You Have a Job, Give a Job” 


Do your spring repair work this winter before labor and materials ad- 
vance. By so doing you will relieve unemployment in our city. Building 
costs are approximately 15 lower now than they have been 


“It’s Bargain Time for Building” 
Check and return the attached card or call Fairfax 0707. We will es 


timate the cost of material and will recommend a workman to give you 
an estimate on the labor. 


JOHN M. BYRNE LUMBER COMPANY 
“Oldest Yard in City” 











needed by the average householder. About 
1,000 of these cards were mailed, the last going 
out a few days after Christmas. 

While sufficient time has hardly elapsed for 
results to be fully manifested, Mr. Byrne re- 
ports that some returns have been received, 


OUR PROPERTY NEEDS: 


1 New House 0 New Floors DO Attic 

© Back Porch Porch ...-Stairs 

© Sleeping Porch Oak ....Floor 

O Extra Room D Kitchen ..--Insulation or 
O Garage ...-Cabinet ...-Ceiling 

0 New Roof Closet Extra Room 
© Storm Doors 0 Living Room © Repair Siding 

0 Storm Windows Book Case 0 Lawn Furniture 
O Basement Panel Walls 0 New Fence 


_. Shelves _..Cove Ceiling D0 Trellis 


---Coal Bin Extra Windows 0 Enclose Porch 


..--Ceil 0 Bed Rooms O Renew Steps 
.. Work Bench ...Mirror Doors 0 Dog House 
Bath or Toilet Cedar Closet 0 Children’s PlayHouse 
Rn eee .- Address_-- 


and quite a number of oral acknowledgments. 
A local banker said that he was doing the very 
thing suggested on the card, and was buying 
his material from the Byrne yard. 

Mr. Byrne says that the total cost of sending 
out the 1,000 cards, including printing and 
postage, was only $22.65, so he feels that this 
is an inexpensive way of making a direct ap- 
peal for repair business. 

The forms here reproduced are the two in- 
side panels of the double post-card, one of the 
outside panels being for the address of the re- 
cipient, while the other is the usual business 
reply form, requiring no payment of postage 
by the sender. 





Census Reports on Retail Sales 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 29.—Recent re- 
ports on retail sales, issued by the census bu- 
reau as a result of its 1930 retail census, in- 
clude reports covering Seattle, Wash.; Everett, 
Wash.; Spokane, Wash., and El Paso, Tex. 
In Seattle, the lumber and building group con- 
sists of 298 stores and yards, with 1,191 full 
time employees and a total retail business of 
$17,281,463. Grouped with the lumber yards 
in this report are hardware, electric, heating, 
plumbing and paint and glass stores. 

In Everett, Wash., the lumber and building 
group numbers 29, employing 123 persons full 
time and handled $1,509,254 in net sales during 
the year. Stocks on hand at the end of the 


year were valued at $230,702, and the total 
payroll was $199,015. 

In Spokane, Wash., the lumber and building 
group, with 80 yards and stores, employed 331 
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persons who received a total of $633,087 and 
handled an annual business of $3,724,669. 

In El Paso, Tex., the lumber and building 
group of 42 yards and stores gave full time 
employment to 214 persons, had a total payroll 
of $313,057, and handled total sales of $2,- 
750,483. 


Makes Display of Woodwork 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 30.—The fourth 
and last of a group of dwellings built at Drexel 
Park by the Thomas Conway (jr.) Corpora- 
tion, from prize designs submitted in the Home 
Owners’ Institute National Better Homes 
Architectural Competition, houses an exhibition 
of Curtis woodwork. More than three thou- 
sand architects and designers participated in 
this contest and prizes totalling $29,000 were 
awarded to the 39 winners. The house receiv- 
ing the grand prize is in this group at Drexel 
Park. 

The millwork exhibit 
in this last house was 
recently opened to the 
public, along with the 
other three houses, one 
of which has been com- 
pletely furnished by the 
John Wanamaker store. 

contain 





The others 
architectural floor plans 
and elevations of over 
100 beautiful homes and 
other exhibits of inter- 
est to every home 
owner. Many authori- 
tative but novel and in- 
teresting new ideas in 
the creation of a charm- 
ing home are to be 
found exemplified here. 

In the last of this 








A Pioneer Lumber Firm Celebrates 


For many years the name of George A. 
Hoagland & Co., of Omaha, Neb., has been 
almost a household word throughout Nebraska 
and adjoining States, as well as in lumber 
manufacturing and wholesaling circles. Seventy 
years have elapsed since George A. Hoagland and 
his father established the first lumber business 
in Omaha, as well as the first in Nebraska, in 
the early spring of 1861. At that time the 
Union Pacific railroad was being built, and 
the Hoagland company supplied large quantities 
of ties and lumber for use in railroad build- 
ing. The lumber was brought to Omaha by 
steamboats plying the Missouri river, or by 
rail to Council Bluffs, on the Iowa side of the 
river, from whence it was ferried across to 
Omaha in summer, or hauled by ox teams over 
the ice in winter. Those were the days of the 
covered wagon, and pioneers came from seventy 








group to be thrown 
open to public inspec- 
tion the Gillingham Co., 
of Paoli, local distributers of Curtis wood- 
work, is displaying all types of exterior and in- 
terior doors, stairways, mantels and many other 
examples of fine woodwork. Noteworthy 
among these is the Colonial mantel, made in 
birch and a perfect example of the Colonial 
motif; the Webb mantel, patterned after the 
one found in the Webb house, an American his- 
torical landmark; and the Rochambeau mantel, 
done in pine, a replica from the fireplace in the 
north parlor of the Vernon house at Newport, 
R. I., famous for its associations with the Revo- 
lutionary War. Other samples to be found 
here are reproductions of famous staircases, in- 
cluding the George Read, II, and a replica of 
the stairway in the Burlington County Court 
House. 

In all these houses is to be found extensive 
use of wood. Ironing boards, breakfast nooks, 
built-in closets and bookcases, kitchen cup- 
boards and shelves and many other convenient 
and attractive features for the housewife, are 
seen here, done in wood and painted to suit the 
color harmony of the rest of the house. 

Like the architectural exhibit installed in the 
second house of the group to be opened, which 
is continuing to attract much favorable atten- 
tion, the millwork exhibition is educational in 
its purpose. Prospective home builders or buy- 
ers may compare types and be aided in reaching 
a decision as to which is best suited for their 
individual needs. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 29.—Announcement 
is made by Leslie E. Korper, president of the 
Capitol City Lumber Co., of this city, of the 
purchase of the Hartford Sash & Door Co. 
The sale includes the business property at 350 
Sheldon street, and all material stocks. The 
business of the Hartford Sash & Door Co. will 
be continued from the Sheldon street quarters 
ior the present, at least. By this purchase the 
Capitol City Lumber Co. secures the franchise 
for Curtis woodwork in the Hartford territory, 
formerly held by the Hartford Sash & Door Co. 


One of the group of houses on display at Drexel Park 


to eighty miles away to haul back the lumber 
for building their first homes. 

Until his death in 1923, George A. Hoagland 
was an outstanding figure in the lumber trade 


Turnover Due 


Sa_t Lake City, Uran, Dec. 29.—The Rom- 
ney Lumber Co., of this city, averages a com- 
plete turnover of stock every thirty days. This 
is because of studied efficiency in office and 
yard management. 

O. D. Romney, jr., is office manager. To 
him is given the entire responsibility of buying, 
and he is held accountable for every piece of 
lumber purchased, as well as all hardware and 
paint stocked. 

If the yard foreman feels that an order should 
be put in for any item he refers it to O. D. 
Romney who makes certain that the goods are 
needed before placing it. 

“Carrying a small stock for which there is 
a ready market is the secret of quick turn- 
over,’ stated Mr. Romney. “With mills fur- 
nishing fast service on orders there is no ex- 
cuse for having lumber lie in the yard for 
months, 

“We eliminate extensive stocking of ‘slows.’ 
Sash, for example, are difficult to turn rapidly, 
so we don’t stock them heavily. We prefer to 
buy them from the fellow who wants to han- 
dle them, to cover our needs, rather than carry 
them ourselves. To stock the variety necessary 
if a business is made of this item ties up too 
much capital. We actually can make more by 
buying them from the other dealers. Wall- 
board is another item that we stock lightly.” 

Mr. Romney’s purchasing system would not 
be possible if it were not for the selling prin- 
ciples of his brother, Melbourne, sales man- 
ager, whose duties are those of a public rela- 
tions man as well as a salesman. 

His system of personally contacting every 
customer and prospect of the company makes 


in the midwest. His son, W. W. Hoagland, 
now at the head of the business, has sent out 
to his friends and business associates, as a New 
Year’s greeting, a very attractive brochure in 
which the history of the company is summar- 
ized and a fitting tribute paid to the founder of 
the business. On the cover appears a reproduc- 
tion of an old-time drawing, made in 1861, af- 
fording a glimpse of the office and yard as it 
appeared at that time, the whole symbolizing 
the firm’s history and commemorating its sev- 
entieth anniversary. 





“Yes, We Have It in Stock Now” 


It is worth while to follow up the calls for 
any kind of building material that is out of 
stock when asked for. One successful dealer 
makes a practice of noting down a memorandum 
regarding any such call, with the name and 
address of the customer. To that customer, 
just as soon as a supply of the item comes in, 
there goes a letter somewhat like the follow- 
ing: 

Dear Mr. Johnson: Not long ago you called 
at our yard and asked for shiplap (or some 
other item) for a job you were starting. At 
the time we couldn’t supply the quantity you 
wanted, though, as we said, we had two cars 
coming. 

One of these cars has just come in and is 
being unloaded and we would be glad to have 
your order if you are still in need. We can 
give you a very good price and this lot runs 
very nice. Call us up or drop in. 

We have on hand nineteen odd doors. We 
want to move them as they are not standard 
size. Could you use any of them at a very 
low figure? 

Cordially yours, 


That kind of attention to an inquiry, espe- 
cially if sent soon, will do a good deal toward 
offsetting any dissatisfaction caused by failure 
to have the stock when asked for in the first 
place. 


Some dealers have a form post-card, with a 
blank space where the item referred to can be 
written in. This does give notice, but in a 
mechanical, impersonal kind of way. 


to Teamwork 


possible the office manager’s accuracy in buy- 
ing for the immediate future needs of the 
company’s trade. 

Melbourne Romney sees three-fourths of his 
contractor clientele every day. When he comes 
back to the office he gives his brother a report 
on the activities of each contractor. The re- 
port may run: “The Jones job is ahout ready 
for shingling. Better put in an order. Peery- 
Johnson will be needing oak flooring within a 
week.” 

In other words, the sales manager comes in 
each day with complete knowledge of what is 
to go on each job next, and about how soon 
it will be needed. When his report has been 
made the purchasing manager judges his stock 
accordingly, and if he feels he is low on cer- 
tain items which will be needed he has time to 
place the order and insure delivery at the time 
needed. 

Daily visits made in a spirit of friendly in- 
terests on the part of the sales manager create 
a good-will among the contractors which in- 
sures materialization of these potential orders. 
“Sometimes I never mention lumber to a con- 
tractor when I walk into his office or meet him 
out on a construction job. He knows what I 
am there for and I can accomplish more by 
waiving business conversation and chatting gen- 
jally of matters of personal or general interest. 
Usually the conversation eventually drifts 
around to the question of supplies and lumber. 

“I made a call yesterday on which I was 
greeted at the door with the salutation, ‘Don’t 
need a thing today, Romney.’ Maybe this con- 
tractor didn’t need anything then, but my visit 
caused him to think about lumber, because a 
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half-hour after I left him he called the office 
and placed an order. If I had not by that 
personal contact reminded that contractor that 
the Romney Lumber Co. was still in business 
and wanted his trade, he might have bought 
from another yard.” 

Melbourne Romney has become an essential 
caller to the contractors of the city because 
of his knowledge not only of lumber and build- 
ing supplies but of construction. In nine out of 
ten jobs he visits while they are under con- 
struction his advice is asked concerning certain 
things that have gone wrong for the builder. 

Inventories prior to ordering can be done 
almost entirely from O. D. Romney’s office 
window. As he sits at his desk he has a full 
view of the yard and its contents. From Mel- 
bourne he ascertains how many jobs will soon 
be in need of shingles. From his desk he then 
makes a count of the stock of shingles in the 
yard. Piled end to side in tiers two deep and 
two wide, the inventory of shingle stock can be 
quickly figured at 1,000 shingles to each tier. 
Full view of the stacks from the ground to the 
top afford a quick and accurate count. The 
manager then orders accordingly. 

Another “trick” in yard management which 


Four Brothers Form a S 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 29.—If the old 
adage about two heads being better than one 
is true, then four should be better than two— 
and no better proof could be given of the truth 
of this theory than James E. Tague & Co. 
For here is a firm, composed of four brothers 
who are successfully carrying on a lumber busi- 
ness, and who smilingly admit that they find 











facilitates stock checks is the method of piling 
the lumber as it arrives. Spaces of from six 
to eight feet are left between piles of the dif- 
ferent lumber sizes. When new shipments of 
lumber in those sizes are received they are 
piled, not on top of the old pile, but in the 
space left to the right or the end of it. Suse- 
quent orders are then taken from the old nile, 
saving the new stock until the old is gone. Thas 
the spaces between the piles are alternated, and 
the stock is always fresh, being in the yard 
only two weeks before it is moved. 

The complete survey made by the outs:de man 
covers not only the contractors but other build- 
ers. Mr. Romney calls on the railroad com- 
panies and the power and light people every 
week. In these visits he keeps in touch with 
any building plans which the companies have 
in mind. Every commercial house. including 
stores and county buildings, is called upon 
once or twice a month. 

These calls are recorded and planned in the 
sales manager’s date book a month in advance. 
When completed, the call date is checked and 
a notation made for the next call, two weeks 
or thirty days later. This prevents too many 
or teo few calls being made. 


done the millwork or furnished the lumber. 
Schools, factories, printing and lithographic 
shops and churches are all customers or pros- 
pects for the Tague brothers. Special jobs 
which call for certain kinds of wood of certain 
sizes and specifications, made up to order, are 
just their meat, for in their mill they employ 
millwork specialists. One day they may be 
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Each morning before beginning his calls Mel- 
bourne Romney plans his day with the calls he 
is supposed to make as a part of his regular 
rounds and the new prospects which he plans 
to pick up. By a well planned time budget 
he is able to make his day a profitable one, not 
spending too much time with one customer and 
not enough for another. 

In the matter of buying stock that is com- 
paratively slow O. D. Romney depends largely 
upon his sales records as a guide. Here he 
has a picture of the items peculiar to the needs 
of each buyer. Perhaps one customer will 
draw heavily on a size of which little will be 
sold to others. Therefore he will plan to stock 
only a little over the demands of the one com- 
pany. Similarly, he stocks other lumber sizes 
and grades according to prospective demands of 
buyers, directing his activities according to 
theirs. 

“So closely does O. D. buy,” states Mel- 
bourne Romney, “that he may be completely 
out of certain sizes but inform us that a new 
car has just arrived from the mill. We 
are never embarrassed by having to make a 
negative statement when a standard order is 
asked for.” 


rong Team 


months where the wood for his toy had come 
from, and when his father needed some lumber 
for a job he was doing he brought him around 
to the Tague concern. The bill amounted to 
about $80. 

The firm was founded in 1911 by the father 
of the present proprietors, and was carried on 
by him until his death in 1923, when the present 


























Showing the handsome exterior and attractive interior of the new office and display building of James E. Tague & Co. 


business better than it was last 
year. 

This firm has recently completed a new office 
and show room that reflect its confidence in 
a successful future. Located on the same site 
as its old building, at 10th street and Columbia 
avenue, with a 200-foot yard adjoining and mill 
next door, this building is an advertisement 
for lumber. 

The first floor is the showroom, and contains 
the customers’ counter, with stair of colonial 
design leading to the business offices on the 
second floor. Maple flooring has been used 
on the first floor, and oak on the second. The 
walls are of knotty Idaho white pine, stained 
to give a rustic appearance. The show window 
contains samples of different varieties of wood 
and on the wall are pictures of buildings and 
institutions for which the Tague company has 


today even 


called upon to furnish specially constructed 
doors 11 feet wide and 15 feet high for a 
garage, calling for 3-inch Idaho white pine, 
and the next day some tiny specially con- 
structed wooden holders for shipping false teeth 
may be ordered. 

These brothers keep on hand a small stock 
of balsa, the lightest wood known. This wood 
makes “swell” toy airplanes, the delight of 
every child; and the kids in the neighborhood 
have found that it is not impossible to inveigle 
one of the brothers, if they are lucky enough 
to catch him at an off moment, into helping 
them construct their planes. The Tague 
brothers do this for the children themselves, 
without counting up any cost, but it is sig- 
nificant that they have discovered it to have 
some far-reaching results. An instance is that 
of a little boy who remembered for three 


James E. Tague became the active head of the 
firm; and as each brother left school he became 
associated with the business, until now they are 
the “four horsemen” of the lumber business, as 
deservedly popular in the Philadelphia business 
world as the four Marx brothers are in the 
entertainment field. 

James E. Tague & Co. employ about twenty 
people and operate four trucks, which are 
always shiny in bright red paint. Each of the 
four brothers is responsible for one division 
of the business. Jim is in charge of the busi- 
ness and financial end and does some of the 
selling. Frank also does some selling and takes 
care of the millwork and specializing end of 
the business. Joe does the purchasing and sees 
that the trucks are kept moving and that orders 
go out right on the dot. Charlie takes care 
of all orders when they reach the yard. 
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Learning the Retail Lumber Game 


Loading and Delivering Orders Afford Fine Training 


[By A. S. Mohr, President A. S. 
Mohr Lumber Co., Lakeland, Fla. | 





In answer to the question “How would you 
advise a young man who wishes to learn the 
retail lumber business?”, I offer the following 
suggestions : 

Several years ago I attended a lecture given 
by a sales manager to his salesmen, and he 
named three cardinal points as most essential : 
i—Know your commodity. 2—Love your 
work. 3—Keep everlastingly at it. I think 
those points apply to any line of business. 

To become a good retail lumberman, the 
young man should first learn something about 
lumber and the other goods usually carried in 
a retail lumber yard. The best way for him 
to start, therefore, would be for him to secure 
a position as shipping clerk with a retail lum- 
ber concern, or if he can not secute such a 
position, to accept a position as assistant to 
the shipping clerk. In that position he wilt 
familiarize himself with the commodities which 
he handles. 

He should at this time secure copies of the 
grading rules covering such lumber as his firm 
handles, and study them thoroughly. Deliver- 
ing lumber every day he soon will become fa- 
miliar with the different grades. Most “dads” 
now in the lumber business learned their jobs 
by hard knocks, but a young man with a col- 
lege training can avoid most of these. No mat- 
ter what course he took in college, a college 
training is a splendid foundation to have as a 
start in any line of business. 

The young man should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the very first, 
as that paper covers the lumber business over 
the entire country, and Canada. In addition, he 
should subscribe to the trade paper especially 
devoted to his immediate section. Let him start 
reading these trade papers at once, and consider 
them his textbooks, the same as his textbooks 
at college. From his talks with customers and 
the information that he gathers from his trade 
papers he will soon find out what the various 
kinds and sizes of lumber are used for, where 
they come from, and the best grades to be used 
for certain purposes. 

Let him work at the shipping job for not 
less than a year—two or three years would be 
better. He will get a pretty fair knowledge 
of his commodity in that time, and will learn 
something new each day. I do not think that 
it is necessary for a young man to pile lumber 
to learn the retail lumber business. In the 
shipping job he will soon learn how it should 
be piled, and will be able to direct others as 
to the best methods of piling. 

The retail lumber business means hard work, 
and unless a young man loves the work he 
might as well give it up at the start and try 
something more adapted to his taste. But 
in the lumber business he will find so much 
to think about, and so much to learn, that the 
chances are that, if his forebears were lumber- 
men, he will love it as they did. 

If he wishes to learn the retail lumber busi- 
ness in the shortest possible time he must keep 
everlastingly at it. I would suggest that he 
live on what he earns at his job. If he has 
been getting help from home he should live 
strictly within his means, even if he has to 
give up his golf, tennis and other such sports. 
If he has been indulging in these pastimes to 
get needed exercise he will find plenty of ex- 
ercise by assisting the truck drivers and others 
in their jobs. 

As shipping clerk or assistant he should not 
be above getting on a truck and taking it out 


to the job in case a driver should fail to show 
up. Thus he will come in contact with the 
actual user of the lumber, from whom he may 
get valuable information, and incidentally he 
may make valuable suggestions to the user. 
Besides this, he will see what the truck drivers 
are sometimes up against. The longer he is 
on this outside job the more information he 
will absorb. 

If he is fortunate enough to have a short va- 
cation, say of 10 days or two weeks, instead of 
spending it at the seashore or at some friend’s 
hunting lodge, let him visit one of the sawmills 
from which his concern buys lumber, and learn 
something about the manufacturing of his com- 
modity. He will find a few days spent among 
the lumberjacks and sawmill workers of ines- 
timable value. When he sees a piece of lum- 
ber going into a building, he will visualize the 
forest from which the tree came, and the saw 
and planing mill that made it possible, and be 
able better to appreciate its value. 

After he has had a good training in the out- 
side part of the business, let him try for a 
job as order clerk in the office. Whenever he 
has opportunity let him help the order clerk, 
and if a vacancy occurs, let him apply for the 
place. If no vacancy occurs, and he sees none 
in sight, he should remember that he has had 
a college training, and this valuable asset should 
not be allowed to stagnate. Let him keep 
his eyes open for such a job in the office of 


some other concern. After he has been in such 
a position for a time, he will find himself more 
interested in the retail business than ever before. 

In his capacity as order clerk he may often 
be called on to go to jobs for which material 
is being furnished by his concern, to advise with 
the buyer, or to adjust complaints or differences 
that come up. By tact he can always adjust 
such differences to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. He will in this way make his way to 
the estimating department, and from there to 
the position of salesman. If he has studied his 
commodity and loves his work he will now have 
an opportunity to keep everlastingly at it. 

With training as outlined, he can go to his 
father and ask for a job in his establishment, for 
I am writing this with the supposition that he 
has had this training in a yard other than that 
owned by his father. I feel convinced that a 
young man starting out to learn the retail lum- 
ber business will do better by starting with a 
firm with whom he is not related. 

After he has worked in his father’s establish- 
ment for a while he can with assurance say to 
him: “Now, Dad, you and Mother take a long 
vacation and I will look after things until you 
get back. You have earned a rest and I feel 
confident that I can carry on for a while any- 
how.” 

I have outlined rather a long road for this 
young man, but if he has the patience to stick 
to it he will find himself. amply repaid, 





[By G. Klapavijk, Resident Man- 
ager Independent Lumber Co., 
Fruita, Colo.] 





Putting myself in the young man’s place just 
graduated from college: 

I would go in the lumber yard and tell the 
yard foreman my desire to become a lumber 
merchant. I would tell him not to show me 
any favors in the work I am to do because I 
am a son of the owner, but just let me work 
in the yard. Help unload and pile lumber. I 
want to know just about how much time it 
takes to unload and pile a carload of lumber; 
if you have a good, reliable foreman, ask ques- 
tions and he will help you. 

Then gradually start waiting on the trade 
that comes to the yard and get acquainted with 
your customers. Be polite but firm in your 
talk. Learn the prices of your different grades 
of lumber, and figure fast and accurately, so 
you can tell the price of a few pieces of lumber 
almost by heart. Always show your apprecia- 
tion of their trade, big or little. In this way 
you will soon find out where the different 
grades and sizes are used and for what pur- 
poses. 

In the meantime, help load the delivery 
trucks. Here is where the real fun starts—fin- 
ishing up two or three contract jobs; doors, 
windows, hardwood flooring, base, molding, 
paint and a little more builders’ hardware; I 
soon know how to fill those orders and put 
them on in good order. The Biggs’ house— 
their stuff is on the top of the load that comes 
off first. Next, the Hammer job, a little way 
out in the country. There is stuff to go for 
farmer Jones’ hen house. Got a lot of 2x2 for 
roosts and 1x6 flooring for dropboards. There 
are a few returns to pick up, but the truckman 
always has his order book to write down his 
pickups. 

I'll just go on that truck myself; that job is 
not as easy as I thought it was, but I got a 
lot of experience. I meet all of Dad’s con- 
tractors, and smile when I pull in with a big 


load of cement on the hottest day of the year; 
but I unload my load in neat piles, close to the 
mixer, so the sacks can be counted. Keep those 
cement sacks dry, because wet sacks can not 
be returned. I haye done this yard delivery 
work for about one year, and now I am going 
to work in the office—help Dad. Here is where 
the big deals are pulled off. Dad lets me figure 
a few of the smaller estimates, and in the even- 
ings I build houses on paper. The work I have 
done in the yard and on the delivery truck with 
some good plan books is helping me quite a bit. 
Dad let me figure a house bill for one of his 
contractors. He understands that I know some- 
thing about lumber. He asked me a lot of 
questions and I was able to answer al! of them. 
We agreed on the kind of finish and hardwood 
floorings. The house was to be built a few 
blocks from the yard, just a neat little modern 
home. I almost forgot to tell you who the 
house was for. The little curly-headed blue- 
eyed girl that I met last winter at a party, who 
is the contractor’s daughter, became my wife. 
So you know who the house is for. 

Now my dad and mother are going to take a 
good long vacation next summer, while I at- 
tend to the business. 





[By E. M. Wilcox, Detroit, Mich.] 


I assume that you are a young man only 
slightly or perhaps not at all acquainted with 
lumber and its uses. My advice, therefore, 
would be to go where it is used, and to talk as 
much as possible with those who use it. Start 
in as a truck driver’s helper. By doing this 
you will see the carpenters use the lumber you 
deliver, and you should note the piling arrange- 
ment most desired. A little experience in the 
yard in waiting on customers will also be of 
great value. Supplement this with some office 
work to acquaint yourself with prices and figur- 
ing and shortly you will be able to fill the posi- 
tion of junior salesman. This will give you 
both office and field experience and by being 
constantly on the alert you should shortly be 
able to efficiently assist in the management. 
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New Treatment Prevents 
Sap Stain 


RocHe.tie, La., Dec. 29.—One of the most 
interesting and constructive gatherings of lum- 
ber manufacturers held in a long time in this 
territory occurred here on Dec. 16, this meet- 
ing being a continuation of those held to study 
the results of the experiments and tests that 
the American Pitch Pine Export Co., of New 
Orleans, assisted by the Forest Products La- 
boratory of Madison, Wis., has been conduct- 
ing since early in the present year, in an ef- 
fort to arrive at some definite means of com- 
batting stain in gum and other woods. 


Find Way to Prevent Stain 


In midsummer several thousand feet of gum 
and other woods were treated at the plant of 
the Louisiana-Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., 
and a meeting was held there on Sept. 23 to 
investigate the results of the tests. It was found 
then that a preparation patented by the du 
Ponts, known as K-1 or 673, and plain commer- 
cial borax, seemed to be the preparations that 
gave best results. At that time it was definitely 
determined that sap stain prevention no longer 
was an experiment but a reality. All the 
manufacturers present expressed themselves as 
pleased with the results. It was suggested, 
however, that it would be desirable to kiln dry 
some of this stock, then subject it to all the 
tests that an operator would face in placing his 
stock on the market. 


Kiln Dry the Treated Stock 


In line with this suggestion, the treated stock 
was placed on sticks and left for approximately 
sixty days, this making a total of four months 
on sticks for this lumber. During the first 
part of December, this treated stock was loaded 
on trucks, hauled to Rochelle, and placed in the 
kilns of the Tremont Ltmber Co. When 
placed in the kilns, on Dec. 7, this stock had a 
moisture content of 21 percent and a relative 
humidity of 58 percent. After 115 hours of 
drying time, the stock was removed from the 
kilns, on Dec. 12, at which time the moisture 
content was 6 percent and the relative humidity 
32 percent. No distinction was made in the 
drying schedule between the stock treated with 
commercial borax and that treated with the 
Dupont K-1. 


Straight, Flat and Not Casehardened 


At the meeting held here four days later, all 
present were pleased to note that although the 
test was quite severe, and the treated stock 
consisted mostly of No. 2 common sap gum 
with some red gum, and much of it with heart 
centers, on coming from the kilns the stock was 
straight and reasonably flat. This was consid- 
ered really remarkable and much surprise was 
expressed by the manufacturers witnessing this 
test at the excellent results obtained. Another 
unusual and constructive feature was that, con- 
trary to the usual experience with air dried and 
steamed gum, this stock was not case hardened 
in the kilns. In fact, as a rule the effect was 
just the opposite. 


Looks Nice After Dressing 


At this test, several boards were selected from 
the stacks and surfaced two sides, boards from 
both treatments being used. These showed ab- 
solutely no deterioration or any effects from 
stain. After this stock was surfaced, a portion 
was resawed to see how it would look on the 
inside, and all were interested to note that there 
was no discoloration from stain nor any signs 
of stain on the inside. In fact, the lumber had 
the appearance of being sawn from a fresh cut 
log instead of having been cut four to five 
months previously. 





Interior of Board Slightly Tinted 


The only appreciable difference noted be- 
tween the two preparations was the difference 
in color of the treated stock. The K-1, or du 
Pont process, did not penetrate the wood more 
than ys of an inch, but the interior of the 
boards treated by this process had a pleasing 
pinkish cast not dissimilar to the natural color 
of the wood. The borax treated lumber was 
equally bright, but had a grayish green cast. 
Because of the better color of the lumber 
treated with the K-1 chemical, some of those 
present favored this preparation over the borax, 
although there is little choice between them. 

After this stock was resawed, some of it was 
cut and ripped into long lengths, and no dis- 
coloration or deterioration was noticed. The 
stock in the piles and the stock that was sur- 
faced, ripped and resawed, showed no stick 
marks and was unusually free from checks. 


To Try Gluing and Varnishing 


Discussing the results of these experiments, 
G. N. Harrison, superintendent of the Louisi- 
ana Central Lumber Co., said: 


We plan to make one other test. However, 


Tests of Treated Stock Show 
That It Kiln Dries Nicely and 
That Interior Has Not Been 
Discolored 


no difficulty is expected, and the test will be 
made more for our own satisfaction than be- 
cause we look for any trouble. We are going 
to have some of this stock glued and built 
into squares and the edges glued. In fact, 
we plan on a test such as a woodworker 
would have to face in handling this treated 
stock. Also we are going to varnish and 
stain several samples to determine the effect 
of these chemicals on varnished and finished 
stock. 

Every one in the group of lumbermen pres- 
ent at these tests was enthusiastic over the 
results, and the opinion was unanimous that 
the experiments had proved 100 percent satis- 
factory. It is my honest opinion that one or 
the other of these treatments will eventually 
replace steamed gum, and the system of cross 
piling and end racking. I believe that these 
treatments are superior to any method that 
has been brought out to date, and I think 
that they have the endorsement of all those 
present at this meeting. 


Present and witnessing the tests here were 
representative lumbermen from Alexandria, Pal- 
metto, Clarks, Waverly, Bogalusa, New Or- 
leans, Zenoria, Selma, Trout, Shreveport and 
Rochelle, La., Jackson, Miss., and Silsbee, Tex. 


A New Lumberjack Publication 


“Now We're Loggin’” by Paul Hosmer, is 
the latest lumberjack publication hot off the 
press. What press? The Metropolitan Press, 
Portland, Ore. 

First, for the benefit of those lumbermen who 


do not already know, Paul Hosmer, banjo 
player, fisherman and 
author, is editor of the 


Deschutes Pine Echoes, 
of Bend, Ore., a pub- 
lication unique in that 


its circulation department 
has never yet received a 
cancellation. It is the 
house organ of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 





PAUL HOSMER, 
Bend, Ore.; 


Author of “Now We're 
Loggin’” 





Co., one of the most im- 
portant operations in the 
Pondosa_ pine region. 
Those lumbermen lucky 
enough to be on _ the 
mailing list of the 
Deschutes Pine Echoes 
know that its editor calls 
a spade a spade and 
“gets away with murder.” It has been his 
fearless independence that has won such wide 
acclaim for his publication. 

And now we have him in the role of author, 
and as usual, he speaks his mind right out. 
Having been in the woods all these years, he 
knows the language of the lumberjack; he 
knows the power of the wit and sarcasm of this 
romantic figure. He knows the weakness and 
the strength of the men in the woods and in 
the mill. He laughs, not at them, but with 
them. He sympathizes with them, but realizes 
that to them sympathy is best expressed by 
the harsher ironies of opposites. 

“Now We're Loggin’” is made up of chap- 


ters, each one a word picture expressed in 
the language of the woods, and truly and mi- 
nutely describing the typical manager, sales 
manager, logging superintendent, yard fore- 
man, bull cook, whistle punk, etc. 

In the first place he devotes attention to 
“The lumberjack in transition” and in spite 
of the changes that have come about since the 
days of the river drivers to the present “cat 
skinners,” he maintains that regardless of the 
prejudices about the old-timers, we still have 
men that are men, and loggers that are loggers. 
Just to give you an idea of his style, in 
speaking of the old-timer who is given to rem- 
iniscence, he says: 


When the day’s work is over the old-timer 
likes to take his eaSe on his bunk and his 
mind reverts to the old days when logging 
was done with a canthook and a team of 
1,800-pound grays. He likes to tell of the 
years when he went into the woods in Octo- 
ber with his blankets on his back. He lived 
on beans and salt pork for seven months, 
worked in snow to his suspender buttons 
twelve hours a day with the mercury 30 be- 
low; slept in a bunkhouse with thirty-two men 
and sixty-four sox; lived in ice water from 
the waist down from March to May; each 
spring when the snow melted, and the drive 
came down the river, and the season wound 
up in a blaze of glory, with a grand and 
glorious drunk in which the winter’s wages 
were shot in one night. 


Again speaking of the general manager of 
the concern, Mr. Hosmer says: 


The general manager is a man of preoccu- 
pation and worry. Between the hours of 6 or 
7 a. m. and anywhere from 5 to 12 p. m. he is 
bowed down by responsibilities and his face 
is set in a bulldog determination to live out 
the day, if he possibly can. Trials and tribu- 
lations to which he is heir give him dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, arthritis, hang nails, insom- 
nia, static and a tendency to slice, and he is 
as nervous as a strange dinner guest trying 
to extract a raspberry seed from under his 
upper plate. He spends hours writing letters 
to members of the association urging them 
to maintain prices at all hazard, and describes 
fluently the working of a retailer’s mind when 
he finds that he can’t dictate prices. Just 
before he goes home he wires a customer in 
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St. Paul that he can have five cars of shop 
at a dollar off the list, figuring that if he 
doesn’t let him have it somebody else will, 
and he needs the shed room anyway. 

Business to the general manager is always 
rotten, and never in the history of lumbering 
has the manager ever admitted that his firm 
made any money. It is an obsession with all 
managers and owners. If any outfit ever had 
half the bad years claimed for it, the concern 
would have been in the hands of a receiver 
as far back as 1887. 


If you are a lumberman by nature, by in- 
stinct, for the love of it, if you realize that 
lumbering is the greatest pioneering business in 
the country, if you feel and appreciate the ro- 
mantic side of it, you will enjoy “Now We're 
Loggin,’” written by a lumberjack author. It 
is sold for $2 at your favorite bookstore, or 
order direct from the publishers, Metropoli- 
tan Press, Portland, Ore. 


Holiday Greetings, Con- 


A Lumbermen's "Family" Cruise 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Replete with 
memories of care-free days and joyous nights, 
the tours and cruises of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association have achieved a 
reputation which is causing reservations for the 
eighth excursion to come in rapidly to Paul S. 
Collier, secretary-manager of the association. 
The cruise will start from New York early on 
the morning of Jan. 31, which will enable the 
lumbermen to attend the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the association, spend a day shop- 
ping in New York, and then with their families 
board the Swedish-American liner S. S. Kungs- 
holm any time before midnight Friday night, to 
spend eighteen days on a leisurely trip to the 
Caribbean Sea and the West Indies. Among 
the places visited will be Porto Rico, Venezuela, 
Curacao, the Panama Canal, Jamaica, and Ha- 


vana, Cuba. There will be interesting shore 
excursions at each port of call. 

While this cruise is arranged for members of 
the Northeastern association, Mr. Collier an- 
nounces that as usual it will also be open to 
any other lumbermen who may be interested. 
“We have purposely chosen a comparatively 
short cruise,” said Mr. Collier, in telling of the 
event, “to enable every lumberman and his 
family to get away for that length of time, but 
long enough to make the principal ports. The 
cost is most modest, and we expect this will be 
one of the most popular excursions we have 
ever launched.” Lumbermen who are interested 
in the cruise are invited to write to the asso- 
ciation headquarters at Temple Building, 
Rochester. 


“What's up?” 
“A new planet has been discovered.” 
“Send for the star reporter.” 





Lumber Industry Is 
Optimistic as New 
Year Appears 





ventional and Unique 


A "Home Grown" Souvenir 


As has been its custom for sey- 
eral years, the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., sent for its 
Christmas remembrances boxes of 
home grown nuts and fruit that 
served a triple purpose. They re- 
minded the recipients of the 
sender ; they told the story of Ore- 
gon’s versatility in forest, orchard 
and field, and they demonstrated 
the use of trade-marked, grade- 
marked quality lumber. Not only 
did each box bear the official 
grade-mark of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the trade-mark of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., but 
the English walnuts inside each 
were grade-marked and branded. 
This was a handsome souvenir that 
struck a responsive chord of ap- 
preciation in the heart of every 
recipient. Enclosed in each of 
these boxes was a circular show- 
ing how the lumber industry can 
help the unemployment situation 
and itself by making lumber easy 
to buy through more direct con- 
tact with the home owner and the 
consumer. It then recounts how 
one salesman of the retail de- 
partment of the company, work- 
ing exclusively on a_ house-to- 
house canvass of the farm trade, 
developed nearly $24,000 worth of 
business in six months. Seventy- 
five percent of this business was 
created or new business, or busi- 
ness that would have been long 
delayed without this special so- 
licitation. 


Another Novelty 


Another novel and _ striking 
Christmas card that came to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was from 
the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kin- 
zua, Ore. This was a card show- 
ing the effulgent sun of 1931 ris- 
ing above the horizon while 1930 
was being carried away on a 
Stretcher. This was not the ordi- 
nary card, but was a piece of soft- 
textured, velvet smooth, kiln-dried 
Pondosa pine lumber and ex- 
pressed the wish, “May your busi- 
ness during the coming year be 
bigger and better.” 


A "Sylvanart Greeting" 


Because it is one of the most 
unique ever received by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a Christ- 
mas card sent by the Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
This card is 
Pamudo “Sylvanart” 
in wood, made 


is reproduced here. 
one of the 


etchings in the 


many holiday remembrances and 
season’s greetings that have come 
from friends in every section of 
the country. Among those from 
whom these greetings were re- 
ceived were these: 

M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Or- 
ganization, Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
Edgar H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont.; Bradley 





Reproduction of unique greeting card sent out by the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


company’s factory located along- 
side the plant of the Aberdeen 
Plywood Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
whose output of fir panels the 
Pamudo company sells through 
its branch warehouses and shops 
located in distributing centers of 
the nation. All of the etchings 
are made on fir panels by the 
Sylvanart process, either flat or 
vertical grain stock being used, 
according to the design require- 
ments. The subjects cover a wide 
range, including monograms, con- 
ventional designs, landscapes, sil- 
houettes, and even actual por- 
traits. 


We Appreciate Our Friends 


In these times that try men’s 
souls, friendships take on a deeper 
meaning. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and every member of its 
personnel sincerely appreciate the 


Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, 
Ark.; Rube M. Morriss, Chicago; 
The Timberland Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C.; 
Charles E. Close, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago; M. M. Riner, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Roy B. Walborn, sec- 
retary, Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Lansing, 
Mich.; Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha, 


Neb.; Alton J. Hager, Lansing, 
Mich.; J. F. Bryan, Chicago; 
Harry S. Stronach, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; David G. White, Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Theo. M. Knappen, Washington, 
D. C.; Eastern Millwork Bureay, 
New York City; Edward Chaloner 
& Co., Liverpool and London; E. 
N. Angus, B. F. Sturtevant Co.; 
J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.; 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary, North- 
western Lumbermen’s’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. A. 
Priddie Lumber Co., Beaumont, 


Tex.; Powell River Co. (Ltd.), 
Powell River, B. C.; R. H. More- 
house, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers, Chicago; Hoo-Hoo Club of 
St. Louis; George N. Kramer, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Fred G. Steen- 
berg, Fond du Lac, Wis.; P. W. 
Plumly Lumber Co., Washington, 
Pa.; Wesley E. Keller, secretary, 
Northwestern Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association; F. W. Strehlau, 
Baltimore, Md.; R. Yates, Ray- 
mond Yates & Co., Chicago; Hor- 
ace J. Gardner, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
St. Louis, Mo.; Harry W. Mitch- 
ell, Forester, Ark.; Charles 5S. 
Keith, president, Central Coal & 


Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville, 


Ill.; J. A. Gillespie Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Frankin 
A. Hofheins, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Wilmer T. Culver, James D. La- 
cey & Co., Chicago; Industrial 
Timber Mills, Youbou, B. C.; W. 
B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich.; C. 
B. King, president King Lumber 
Co., Cuthbert, Ga.; Graham Gris- 
wold, Portland, Ore.; W. G. Hollis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. H. Fores- 
man, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. W. Adriance, 
Marquette, Mich.; D. S. Montgom- 
ery, secretary, Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; C. L. Foretich, Warren, 
Ark., and Henry R. Isherwood, 
secretary, Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 


To these and to the scores of 
others who by letter and by word 
of mouth have expresséd apprecia- 
tion of the continued efforts of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in be- 
half of the lumber industry, this 
paper, with every member of its 
staff, desires in turn to express 
its appreciation of these remem- 
brances, to renew its vows of alle- 
giance and service and to wish for 
each and every one a New Year 
filled with happiness and prosperity 
in full measure, pressed down and 
running over. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 


————__ 


Dec. 29.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Dec. 20, 1930, and for 


fifty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Total hardwoods 
i ek ao obra ieee Oa bh wa et 


PIFTY-ONE WEEES 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association............ceeeee. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
ee eer ne nee 
*Average weekly number. 


ee 


No. of 


























Percent Percent Percent 

Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
104 33,013,000 69 28,140,000 75 29,799,000 75 
183 94,855,000 62 101,004,000 81 93,010,000 65 
61 17,257,000 59 20,605,000 74 23,309,000 90 
24 7,912,000 41 13,542,000 103 13,921,000 104 
7 211,000 18 1,523,000 65 1,036,000 48 
19 1,612,000 59 817,000 66 516,000 55 
16 4,257,000 57 4,058,000 66 3,007,000 71 
11 5,164,000 81 4,797,000 132 3,393,000 84 
155 "164,281,000 62 “174,486,000 81 167,991,000 72 
170 16,151,000 55 15,651,000 69 14,381,000 73 
19 1,895,000 35 1,732,000 61 1,204,000 38 
189 ar 18,046,000 52 17,383,000 68 15, 585,000 68 
625 182,330,000 61 191,869,000 79 3,576,000 71 

Mills 
Reporting* 

128 2,477,854,000 82 2,344,209,000 81 2,304,300,000 80 
183 6,512,939,000 76 6,465,801,000 77 6,268,203,000 76 
66 1,837,144,000 82 1,697,017,000 80 1,650,979,000 83 
25 912,761,000 68 971,684,000 79 949,750,000 78 
7 198,915,000 69 186,254,000 70 178,794,000 70 
25, 124,691,000 68 99,116,000 66 88,420,000 65 
46 258,998,000 73 247,041,000 79 215,616,000 70 
13 315,224,000 86 285,867,000 81 283,256,000 78 
493 12,639,526,000 77 12,296,989,000 78 11,939,228,000 77 
188 1,270,619,000 71 1,189,195,000 69 1,128,967,000 66 
25 238,081,000 71 168,616,000 59 135,136,000 52 
213 1,508,700,000 71 1,357,811,000 68 1,264,103,000 64 
681 14,148,226,000 77 13,654,800,000 77 13,203,331,000 76 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 29.—Following is a statement for five associations of 
stock footage Dec. 20, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ee 
eeeee 


the gross 
Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
- 99 832,490,000 87,885,000 11 
. 140 1,405,968,000 322,155,000 23 
77 1,170,997,000 117,806,000 10 
7 276 '379,000 17,213,000 6 
« 2175 3. 023, 662,000 182,848,000 18 





California Pines 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 27.—Following 


is the latest report of the California White & 


Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 
Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
For Week ended Dec. 20: 
BPROGUCHION .cccccccs 6,487,000 or 
DOMED cccscnevvs 11,916,000 184 
re 11,519,000 178 wai 
Stocks end week .677,648,000 waa 89 
Por Jan. 1 to Dec. 20: 
PFOGUCtION .cccccces 940,070,000 ne 70 
I a eared 986,925,000 105 78 
CPN cc ccces ...... 978,824,000 104 79 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Or-eans, LA., Dec. 29.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for October 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 78 
mills operating 108% units that produced 164,- 
735,810 feet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $24.26. 
This is an increase of 15 cents from the average 
cost for September, which on a production of 
163,138,046 feet was $24.11, and a decrease of 
$1.84 from October last year. The average cost 
for the first ten months of 1930 was $24.98 on 
a total production of 1,799,385,476 feet, com- 
pared with $25.49 on a production of 2,261,940,- 
638 feet for 1929. Of the 61 concerns whose 
mills are included in this report, 28 showed 
costs less than the average. The figures for 
the entire number show a spread from a low of 
$19.35 to a high of $31.77. 





Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press a day earlier this week, on 
Wednesday, because Thursday is 
the New Year holiday, so it will 
be necessary to omit some tele- 
graphic reports usually received on 
Thursday—those of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association on produc- 
tion, shipments and orders, and 
that of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association on sales prices. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 29.—For the week 
ended Dec. 20, Saturday, 125 mills of total 
capacity of 14434 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pct. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— ont Feet at saat 
Aver. 3 yrs.. -.. 61,366,260 
a ea 38,036,595 
Shipments* .....1, 609 33,789,000 85. 06 88.83 
Orders 
Received* -1,627 34,167,000 55.68 89.83 
On hand end 
WEES cocves 4,814 101,094,000 


*Orders were 101.12 percent of ies, 

tOrders on hand at above 125 mills showed 
an increase of 0.38 percent, or 378,000 feet, 
during the week. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 27.—The fol- 


lowing information is summarized from the re- § 


ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Dec. 20: 











Redwood. White- 

Percent of Wood 

Feet production Feet 

Production 5,768,000 100 492,000 

Shipments 4,965,000 86 414,000 

Orders— 
Received 3,512,000 61 166,000 
On hand 18,278,000 2,326,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ..... 1,627,000 1,368,000 

Southern California ...... 525,000 1,123,000 

RE ere CS ee 

EOP rer ee 702,000 689,000 
re ere er ere 1,097,000 332,000 & 

4,965,000 3,512,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Dec. 29.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Dec. 20: 

Percent 

of Ca- 
Total Per Unit* pacity 
9,180,000 210,000 100 


Hardwoods— 


Capacity, 43 units*. 


Actual production... 2,794,000 65,000 30 
ee 2,473,000 57,000 26 
Orders receivedt.... 2,376,000 55,000 25 
Orders on hand....17,745,000 - ..... sa 
Hemlock— 

Capacity 61 units*..12,826,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,930,000 32,000 15 
Shipments] ........ 1,339,000 22,000 10 
Orders received;. 949,000 16,000 9 
Orders on hand..... 6, 897, rr 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, "000 
feet is considered one unit. ‘The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

¢+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
76.0 for the week ended Dec. 24, 1930, from 
75.3 for the week ended Dec. 17, 1930. 
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New “Douglas 


A new and practical book for the use of 
architects and engineers in designing with 
structural Douglas fir has just been published 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and is now available for distribution. Its title 


is “Douglas Fir Use Book,” and it contains de- . 


sign tables and supporting technical data which 
enable a designer to figure loads and specify 
sizes of Douglas fir for a structure easily and 
with assurance. 

The new book supersedes the “Structural 
Timber Handbook on Pacific Coast Woods,” 
published by the association in 1916, which has 
long been out of print. Since publication of 
the old handbook, which incorporated grades of 
No. 1 common, selected common and selected 
structural for structural purposes, much work 
has been done and great progress has been 


Fir Use Book” 


made in the development of structural grades. 

In the new “Use Book” these results are dealt 
with in sections entitled “Basic Laws for Struc- 
tural Grades,” “Determination of Working 
Stresses for Structural Grades,” a table show- 
ing the basic working stresses for green clear 
wood in structural sizes to which grade- 
strength ratios can be applied to determine 
working stresses for grades containing defects: 
“Calculation of Working Stresses for Struc- 
tural Grades,” “Grade-Ratio Values of Struc- 
tural Grade Examples of American Lumber 
Standards,” “Working Stresses for Structural 
Grade Examples of American Lumber Stand- 
ards,” and “Notes on Working Stresses for 
Structural Grades Complying with American 
Lumber Standards.” 

The Douglas fir standard structural grades 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHkosH, Wis., Dec. 29.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows November production and shipments, and stocks of Dec. 1: 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Dec. 1, as Reported by 26 Firms 


























AsH— Dry Green Dry Green 
SR iia Saar gh oie) puBav eh 1,096,000 60,000 Rock ELM— 
Se aatery erg rs 703,000 OS ER ae 207,000 7,000 
ME ee ae 1,522,000 ° 167,000 | Se ere 379,000 9,000 
eS See 1,315,000 A eS 2 ee 658,000 14,000 
ek Te AN <0 a's ob vce en 1,733,000 138,000 Me SO a 303,000 3,000 
mite ee ae a ee 8 eee 
6,369,000 496,000 7 
Bass woop— 1,585,000 33,000 
UE. | wy 5: ono ice at hea 404,000 14,000 Sort ELmM— 
ee Ee ee 3,938,000 610,000 |) Rr eee 3,418,000 129,000 
I i ht aa aie ace mare 2,885,000 388,000 NE did oie kth kl wee ae 1,799,000 77,000 
De I NN one dhe bois oe we 7,014,000 979,000 = sf eee 5,200,000 299,000 
it A a-dcwin a shack oh acme 9,183,000 1,211,000 i eR sc idalwise ae ke gaa 2,698,000 226,000 
BR i ee fe Sh 6,854,000 758,000 cas ois ened aoa 2,424,000 248,000 
ea. B, SOUR bo xwcscncs 408,000 124,000 
eleiaieaeke saeniaiagiaaiae 15,539,000 979,000 
30,686,000 4,084,000 BircH— 
HARD MAPLE— OS ASS oe 11,403,000 1,062,000 
RA aa IS Ree aero 5,579,000 572,000 0 ae ee ae 8,725,000 426,000 
IS i tars ak aldo wa nhle ears 3,871,000 316,000 ES ae ee 21,109,000 2,032,000 
Te 9,811,000 903,000 ie Sena 15,393,000 1,169,000 
BD te a re 4,526,000 645,000 me @ GS Wb cae cae 21,236,000 2,027,000 
ee 15,378,000 1,560,000 Nos. 1 & 2 fact. strips... 605,000 67,000 
Fiooring stock .....ccces 16,701,000 1,560,000 No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,502,000 256,000 
EME Sian backer wa ae alee a ae) )=3—t(C«é a ae ee eee eer 2,529,000 389,000 
Oy SE” Wiese ose aen 371,000 71,000 
55,882,000 6,858,000 
Sorr MaPpLE— $2,873,000 7,499,000 
EN kas Culoieud ala ace meee 618,000 59,000 OaK— 
eee ane 464,000 35,000 SS ee re eee 151,000 42,000 
Se 2 eee 1,493,000 102,000 I ea G. because en aie Ja aie 122,000 30,000 
ere ee 2,288,000 85,000 ee ae er ere 223,000 50,000 
= far 458,000 1,000 Oe ee 260,000 39,000 
TB ES Re ee i) eee RE TN I on a a onthe a ates oe 406,000 47,000 
ek WE svecvonernenas Sd a a re saree tee 
5,544,000 282,000 1,194,000 208,000 
Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Dec. 1, 1930, by Grades (26 Firms) 
1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider Thicker than 2-inch 
ry Green ry Green Dry Green 
nD se atinsar paler reir goto: watt etc Cee 2,894,000 915,000 16,767,000 2,827,000 973,000 102,000 
OO eer ee 1,952,000 554,000 13,023,000 3,611,000 511,000 414,000 
a AR ee Sener ee en 5,649,000 1,672,000 22,164,000 4,335,000 ...... cawene 
BD. shia cic aw oat Rr ao Ra 5,998,000 1,847,000 29,049,000 5,855,000 ...... ceceee 
MM sh 5g aid gi ah aianstar andl ar eee ae aren 36,000 637,000 6,536,000 1,560,000 ...... «sesece 
SO mice cts cae ent ae.cwesewen tren ee 8  ‘xewane ‘seems. ‘nwwilen 
17,700,000 5,625,000 87,805,000 18,188,000 1,484,000 516,000 


The figures for twelve months, Dec. 1, 1929, to Nov. 30, 1930, make the following percentages 


of those for the corresponding period of 1928-29: 


all woods, 59. Shipments—All hardwoods, 
Statistics for November, 1930 











26 Firms 

——_—-25 Firms Unsold 

Production Shipments Dec. 1 
ee eee 71,000 166,000 6,865,000 
Basswood 681,000 1,057,000 34,770,000 
EE a ee FO a tt aR eR 
I oor iegi ai acsits 1,828,000 3,726,000 90,372,000 
|, ee ee 244,000 736,000 18,136,000 
eS 2,353,000 3,535,000 68,566,000 
NR eeara oe ai 46,000 48,000 1,402,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 35,000 ee 
Total hrdwd. 5,258,000 9,374,000 220,111,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”. 4,855,000 6,596,000 129,318,000 
Grand totals.10,113,000 15,970,000 349,429,000 


Unsold Stock, Dec. 1, 1930, 26 Firms 


PPrTerTrerer cre r Te e 199,672,000 
20,439,000 


ebe ene en ecb sikee 105,505,000 
23,813,000 


panveasbeenetieus 129,318,000 
pea ekscieadomenktnaaiel 349,429,000 


Total hemlock 
Grand total 


Production—All hardwoods, 57; hemlock, 64; 


56; hemlock, 57; all woods, 56. 


Dec. 1 Unsold Hardwoods—22 Same Firms 





————1930-—___,_ - 1929 
ry Green Dry Green 
Ash _ 5,949,000 457,000 3,181,000 658,000 
Bass 28,136,000 3,582,000 20,987,000 4,991,000 
e. 70,749,000 6,808,000 36,607,000 10,300,000 
Rock 1,590,000 35,000 688,000 207,000 
Soft 14,516,000 871,000 7,047,000 2,167,000 
Maple— 

Hard 48,522,000 6,393,000 28,857,000 12,514,000 
Soft 4,621,000 262,000 1,591,000 719,000 
Oak 1,169,000 209,000 1,315,000 151,000 








175,252,000 18,617,000 100,273,000 31,707,000 
Déc. 1—Unsold Hemlock—22 Identical Firms 











c “N¢ 19 a“ 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 
No. 1 3,260,000 16,885,000 2,603,000 16,282,000 
Merch 2,466,000 13,258,000 2,686,000 15,108,000 
No. 2 6,977,000 22,561,000 4,642,000 15,924,000 
No. 3 7,284,000 29,711.000 5,260,000 17,175,000 
No. 4 1,432,000 6,143,000 1,691,000 5,279,000 
M. run 271,000 266,000 436,000 246,000 
21,690,000 88,824,000 17,318,000 70,014,000 


(Continued on Page 55) 


presented in the “Use Book” have been repro- 
duced from the No. 9 rules of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and conform to the 
‘Basic Provisions of American Lumber Stand- 
ards for Structural Material.” The working 
stresses shown are based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Forest Products Laboratory, all 
developed since the old handbook was pub- 
lished. 

The dressed sizes shown in the design tables 
of the “Use Book” conform to American Lum- 
ber Standards. Prior to the inception of these 
standards, the West Coast standards for West 


Coast material were in effect. Now, since 
American Lumber’ Standards have been 
adopted, 34-inch off is allowed for material 


2-inches to 4-inches thick; and in widths, 34- 
inch off up to 7-inches and %-inch over 8- 
inches. In the case of beams and stringers 
5x8-inch and larger and posts and timbers 6x6- 
inch and larger, 14-inch off each way is allowed 
for dressing, conforming to American Lumber 
Standards. 

New sections deal with “Stresses in Com- 
pression or Tension Only”; the offering of a 
recently developed formula to determine com- 
pression stresses on surfaces inclined to the 
fibers; “Grading of Timber for Preservative 
Treatment”; “Working Stresses for Treated 
Douglas Fir”; “Comparison of Cost and Utility 
Values,’ and a cross reference of equivalent 
structural grades of Douglas fir of American 
Lumber Standards, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, American Railway Engineering 
Association and West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

A section that will be helpful to specifiers 
and designers is that showing recommended 
uses of standard grades of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for Douglas fir, West 
Coast hemlock, western red cedar and Sitka 
spruce, and the supplementary section of ex- 
planatory notes. Other sections show the work- 
ing stresses for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association standard structural grades of Dou- 
glas fir cross-referenced with those of the 
American Lumber Standards and notes _per- 
taining to them. 

In the design tables for joists and beams ap- 
pearing in the new book, the loads given are 
for uniform loading and include the weight of 
the member: whereas, in the old book, only the 
superimposed load was shown. In order to fa- 
cilitate the use of the tables for other loading, 
however, loads are extended to the spans next 
beyond those giving shear stresses 50 percent 
greater than the grade value, and to deflections 
25 percent greater than at s2-inch per foot of 
span. 

A few years ago, the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory developed a new column formula which 
has been generally adopted as a definite law 
governing the strength for timbers used as col- 
umns. Upon this the tables for posts and struts 
in the new book have been based. 


In the new handbook is shown a table of 
loads for plank and laminated floors uniformly 
loaded, including a column showing the load 
required to extend the floor to a deflection limit 
of vs-inch per foot of span. With this table 
is a section explaining its application. 


The “Douglas Fir Use Book” was prepared 
by the technical staff of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association under the direction of 
Chester J. Hogue, in charge of the association’s 
trade extension and field service department. 
Mr. Hogue is a graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. For a 
number of years he was a practicing architect 
and engineer, and is recognized as an outstand- 
ing wood use authority. The design tables were 
prepared by or under the direction of Prof. E. 
S. Harrar, College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle. The price of the “Use 
Book” is $1 a copy and it may be obtained 
from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 364 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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Injecting New Thought Into Selling Lumber 


Just before Christmas, distribu 
ters of the product of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
were the recipients of unusual and 
attractive souvenirs from that con- 
cern. This souvenir, enclosed in a 
sugar pine box, consisted of a 
sugar pine cone 16 or 18 inches 
long, with a spray of sugar pine 
needles. In the box underneath the 
cone and the needles was a letter- 
head of sugar pine veneer, on 
which was written this message: 


A BREATH FROM THE WOODS 

On veneer made from the heart 
of one of our sugar pine trees, 
we send you a message of 
autumn cheer such as they daily 
broadcast as the wind sings 
through their branches. 

Of their song and of their 
beauty, John Muir, the great na- 
turalist, wrote 

“The needles are about 3 inches 
long, finely tempered and =  ar- 
ranged in rather close tassels at 
the ends of slender’ branchlets 
that clothe the long outsweeping 
limbs How well they sing in 
the wind, and how strikingly 
harmonious an effect is made by 
the immense evlindrical cones 
that depend loosely from the 
main branches 

“The cones are ripe in Septem- 
ber and October. Then the flat 
scales open and the seeds take 
wing, but the empty cones be- 
come still more beautiful and 
effective, for their diameter is 
nearly doubled by the spreading 
of the scales, and their color 
changes to a warm yellowish 
brown, While they remain swing- 


ing on the 
winter and 
effectively 
ground 
fall.” 


tree all the following 
summer, and continue 
beautiful the 
many years after they 
Best wishes, always 
MADERA SUGAR PINE Co. 


even on 


Needless to say, this novel souve- 
nir was greatly appreciated by the 
recipients who have personally dis- 
played these handsome sugar pine 
cones with the spray of needles in 
clusters of five, bearing evidence 
that Madera sugar pine is a true 
white pine. One distributer in 
Chicago expressed his appreciation 
in a letter, in which he said: 

The writer wishes to acknowl- 


edge receipt of and thank you 
very kindly for your letter of 
Nov. 30 entitled, “A Breath from 


the Woods.” 

This letterhead, on pine veneer, 
is indeed a wonder, and very 
cleverly advertises the many uses 
to which pine may be applied. 


The writer also wishes to 
thank you very kindly for the 
beautiful white pine cone, and 
the spray of needles, also en- 
closed with your letter. 

This cone is a seven-day won- 
der to every one that sees it, and 
while the writer has been reared 


in the lumber business, in woods 





the thought that good lumber has 
real merit and that efficient mer- 
chandising embodies letting dis- 
tributers and users know the 
merits of the product the company 
has to sell. This company is not 
alone in this respect, however, as 
the increasing tendency among 
lumbermen is to put real thought 
into their merchandising programs. 
As one sales manager recently ex- 
pressed it: “More of the lumber 
fraternity are waking up to their 
opportunities and necessities.” 
That distributers recognize and 





Sugar pine box, with cone and spray of needles sent out by the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, Calif. 


never had the 
such a large 


has 
see 


to selling, he 
opportunity to 
cone, 

The lumber industry often has 
been criticized because of the so- 
called “backwardness” of its mer- 
chandising methods, but this charge 
can scarcely be laid at the door of 
the Madera Sugar Pine Co. Its 
sales promotion plans are based on 


appreciate new thought in lumber 
merchandising is indicated in an- 
other of the many letters sent to 
the Madera Sugar Pine Co., which, 
among other things, said: 

We have for acknowledgement 
the sugar pine cone and needles. 
The imagination, courage, judg- 
ment and executive ability the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. shows are, 


we believe, a stimulating exam- 
ple to the balance of the lumber 


industry. 
Please accept our thanks for 
these gifts without which it is 


hardly Christmas any more, and 
our assurances that when we can 
we shall most certainly favor you 
with business. 

Commenting on the constructive 
advertising and merchandising 
helps supplied to the distributers, a 
prominent Pittsburgh wholesaler in 
a personal letter to John P. 
Hemphill, general manager of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co.. said: 

You are to be complimented on 
the excellent work which you are 
doing to educate those who are 
distributing your products, as 
well as their trade, regarding the 
merits as well as the defects of 
California sugar pine. 

This effort on your part cer- 
tainly deserves greater co-opera- 
tion on the part of the salesmen 
and for our part, we intend to 
give Madera sugar pine greater 
consideration in the future than 
we have been able to give it in 
the past. 


Distribution of these attractive 
holiday souvenirs has served to 
direct special attention to the 
products of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co. and is a fitting follow-up to the 
handsome booklet “King of the 
Pines” recently sent out by the 
company, this booklet being made 
up of reprints of the interesting 
bulletins on Madera sugar pine 
that have appeared in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN during the last 
two years. Commenting on _ the 
value of this educational publicity, 
a lumberman of Chicago wrote: 
some of the 
cational work that we have ever 
seen in the lumber trade. We 
think that if you will continue it, 
you will find some _ splendid 
results from it. The history 
of the wood and manufacture and 
method of grading are all factors 
that are interesting to the lum- 
ber salesman, lumber user, and 
these bulletins will certainly 
create a very favorable impres- 
sion, in the minds of those who 
read them, toward the organiza- 
tion that them. 


Bulletin 


This is best edu- 


issues 


“Wet” or “Dry” Subject of Sales 


. Dec. 27.—In a sales bul- 
letin sent out recently to representatives of 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.) of this 
city, R. P. Arkley, sales manager, writes in a 
light vein but deals with a subject of tremen- 
dous importance to the industry. He takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that lumber too often has 
been brought into disrepute as a building ma- 
terial because of failure properly to season it 
before shipping from the mills or before deliv- 
ering it to a job. In this bulletin, he said: 


Vancouver, B. C 


Dreary days have come again to the Pacific 
coast. There is a steady drip, drip, drip of 
water heard throughout the land. The mois- 
ture-laden winds from the Pacific Ocean, 
howling mournfully through naked trees, do 
not rustle the seared and fallen leaves. The 
leaves are a sodden mass, upon a soaked and 
sodden earth. Rain comes down in sheets, 
lashed by a gale that drives it into every un- 
protected nook and corner, or, on quiet days, 
falls in a steady, monotonous downpour. Fog 


spreads its 
countryside. 
usual, 
in a 


clammy, soaking blanket over the 
Even snow and sleet, earlier than 
have already joined their dismal allies, 
concerted attack of wetness. 

What I mean to say is that the air dried 


fellows are about done for this year. No 
longer can they skip out to the yard and load 
the nice dry dimension right off the pile, into 
the car. That dimension, at the moment, is 
wetter than the politics of the city of Chi- 
cago—and that’s considerably damp. 

Then, too, don’t forget the mountains—the 
jolly old mountains that the Lord planted 
right here smack where every car of lumber 
has to go over them. They were put there 
for the express purpose of making lumber 
dealers buy dry lumber. If you don’t think 
so, tell me what else they are good for! 

At this time of the year, mountains get 
cold—gosh awfully cold. It is a pernicious 
habit mountains have, and nobody can break 
them of it. They've been doing it ever since 
I can remember, and are probably getting 
worse, instead of better. Wet lumber is go- 
ing to freeze when it goes over these moun- 
tains—unless the mill equips each car with 
a stove, a ton of coal and a man to stoke it. 
So far, no mill is giving this extra service. 
Evidently no millman ever thought of it be- 
fore. Give them time and some bright lum- 
berman will get the idea. Then he’ll adver- 
tise his lumber as being dry, bright and hand- 
warmed in transit. It will be hot competition 
to meet. But, until this modern merchan- 


diser comes along, the mountains will do their 
Stuff at the old stand. 


The throaty chuckle of the dealer, as he 
buys a car of dimension for 50 cents less 
than the logs cost the mill, is turned to 


groans of anguish when his car of mountain 
treated lumber rolls in, some cold December 
day. In fact, that moaning sound, which the 


radio picks up in winter and which people 
think is static, is nothing but the vibrations 
these dealers have turned loose on the air. 


Armed with his hired man, three axes, two 
crow bars, a box of dynamite, a hand saw, a 
lantern, a lot of profanity and six chocolate 
bars for emergency rations in case he gets 
frozen to the ice in the car and can’t get 
out, he starts to unload. The next week when 
the salesman calls, the dealer busts a frozen 
2x4 over his head and kills him. The jury, 
consisting of the town carpenter and eleven 
other men who used green lumber to build 
their houses, bring in a verdict of “Justifi- 
able homicide.” If I was on the jury my rec- 
ommendation would be to give him a medal 
for killing the salesman, but fine him $1,000 
for buying that kind of lumber. 

Morat—Remember that our commons are 
dry, bright and piled under cover, and the 


mountains don’t make any difference to them. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 9—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual. 
Jan. 9—California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 12—-Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Toronto), Toronto, Ont. Annual, 

Jan. 13-16—Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, 
Ohio. Semicentennial convention. 

Jan. 13-16—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 14-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 15—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 


Lumber 
Cleveland, 


Olympic 


Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association, 
Vancouver, > Annual, 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Luraber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 19—Northern White Cedar Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Stonewall Jack- 
son Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Ralston Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 
Annual, 


Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Jan. 22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. Annual. 

Jan. 22—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 22-23—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan. 27—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 27-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 

tion, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
Jan, 27-29—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Jan, 27-29—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual, 


Associa- 





Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 


Jan. 28-29—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nashville, 
Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 29—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 29—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 29-30—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Institute, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


Annual, 
Jan. 31—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb, 3-4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Retail Lumber -Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Fittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 





Feb. 4-6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pook Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual. 


Feb. 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 10-12—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Buliding Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel. 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’'s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20—Ne>vraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21—Western 
tion (UU. S.), 
Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


tetail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb, 24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. Annual, 

March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual, 


March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 


Penn- 


Texas, 
Annual, 





Three Conventions for Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—Three con- 
ventions of lumbermen will be held here in 
January, the principal one Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 
when the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convenes in the municipal auditorium. 

An exposition will be held in connection 
with the meeting. The Northern White Cedar 
Association will meet on Jan. 19, with some 
75 visitors expected, while on Jan. 27 the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will 
go into session. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce in the United 
States Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, who recently returned from a tour of 
Europe, where he studied the market situa- 
tion, will be among the speakers at the North- 
western. His subject will be “Prosperity 
Stands Trial.” The address is scheduled for 
the afternoon of Jan. 21. 





Southwestern Convention Plans 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—The forty-third 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at Wichita, Kan., 
on Jan. 28, 29 and 30. The board of directors 
meet on Jan. 27. The first business session will 
be held on the afternoon of Jan. 28. Two busi- 
ness sessions will be held on the second day, 
including an open forum in which dealers and 
manufacturers will both participate. The final 
session will be held on the third morning. 

Speakers on the program include G. H. Zim- 
merman, vice-president of William Cameron 
& Co. (Inc.), Waco, Tex.; George E. McKin- 
nis, former president of National Building & 
Loan Associations, Shawnee, Okla.; Franklin 
E. Hofheins, Snark of the Universe, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and R. E. Saberson of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The entertainment starts with a boxing bout 
on the first evening, with the principals being 
boxers of national reputation. The American 
Legion, of Wichita, is arranging this event for 
the benefit of the dealers. The big banquet 
will be held on the second night. The ca- 
pacity of the hall is 1,000 and it is expected 
that every place will be taken. Jack Dionne, 
Houston, Tex., will be the after-dinner speaker. 


A full evening of vaudeville will follow the ban- 
quet. There will be more entertainment on the 
last night, with an orchestra playing every eve- 
ning, and dancing. 

Special plans are being made for the ladies. 
Registration and a reception for them will be 
held on the first morning at the new Allis Ho- 
tel, with luncheon at the Lassen Hotel. A de- 
lightful tea has been arranged at the spacious 
home of Mrs. T. M. Deal, wife of one of the 
large line yard operators there. Wichita lum- 
bermen will take their own cars and drive the 
visitors over the city. Every visiting lady will 
be given a free airplane ride. 


Plans of Ohio Retailers 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Dec. 29.—According to of- 
ficials of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber dealers, the forthcoming semi-centennial 
golden jubilee convention of that organization 
at Cleveland will be unique in many particu- 
lars. The program provides for a full four: 
day convention with general sessions held only 
in the afternoon At each of the morning ses- 
sions the principal speakers of the preceding 
afternoon session will be assigned individual 
conference rooms, where they will conduct 
round-table discussions and questions and an- 
swers departments on various aspects of the 
subjects discussed by them the preceding after- 
noon. 

Another unique feature will be two debates; 
one on the subject “Resolved, That the city 
salesman for retail lumber yards is an unnec- 
essary burden and a disrupting factor competi- 
tively,” the speakers being Howard Potter, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and S. S. King, of Dayton, 
Ohio. The other will be a three-cornered de- 
bate, on the subject, “Can the Independent 
Dealer Survive?” A representative of a chain 
store organization, a representative of an in- 
dependent mercantile establishment, and an ad- 
vocate of the horizontal merger idea, such as 
the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, will partici- 
pate in this debate. 

Financing, dealer distribution, cost account- 
ing, merchandising methods, building and loans, 
sound construction practice and money making 
methods of some country dealers are among 
the subjects that will be discussed by outstand- 
ing leaders in the industry. 





Conventions for Hardwood Men 
_ MEmMpuis, TENN., Dec. 29.—The last week 
in January will see nearly 1,000 hardwood 
manufacturers and consumers gather in Mem- 
phis for a week of annual conventions. The 
largest will be that of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute which will be held Jan. 29 and 
30, at the Hotel Peabody. According to J. H. 
Townshend, about 500 are expected to attend 
and it is to be a “strictly business” convention. 
Many problems of vital importance to the hard- 
wood industry will be discussed at length. Re- 
duced railroad rates into Memphis will be ef- 
fective for this convention, as well as for the 
other conventions here the same week. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
expects an exceptionally large attendance as 
Joe Thompson, president, is planning an open 
meeting with steamship representatives. All 
exporters, whether members of the association 
or not, will be asked to attend. This meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Peabody, Jan. 27-28. 

The annual meeting of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association will also bring several! 
hundred hardwood men to Memphis. It will 
be held Jan. 31, starting with a business ses- 
sion at 10 a. m. 

The Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association will also meet here 
the last week of January, both on the 29th. 


Texas Lumbermen's Short Course 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 29.—R. G. Hyett, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
announces that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the third annual Lumbermen’s Short 
Course, to be held at College Station on Feb. 
16 and 17. This course has been planned to 
interest every lumberman, particularly the sec- 
ond man in the lumber yard, on building con- 
veniences into the farm home, estimating, ter- 
racing and loans. A new subject that will be 
handled by the extension department of A. & M. 
College is “Caring for and Handling of Meat on 
the Farm.” The preparation for this will re- 
quire some equipment supplied through the re- 
tail lumber yards. 

Essential points in building the key demon- 
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Super service for your 


customer Vy 
Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 


Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% oil con- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses and new, 
suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 
tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
Z ete. 

The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 
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Supercedar is packed at 
Mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sam- 
ple box with circular and 
quotations. 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 


esawed 


Fables 


ae man owes it to himself. 
Malloch Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
w ded h 
honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
eee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


International Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





stration farm home on the college campus will 
be explained by W. A. Orth, assistant super- 
visor of buildings and college utilities, who also 
will talk to the lumbermen on his system of 
estimating from blue prints. 

An interesting list of subjects for the course 
has been prepared, and the two days will be 
busy ones for those who attend. Among the 
subjects that will receive attention are farm 
home and buildings, dealer co-operation, ac- 
counting, loans and mortgages, paints, farm 
gates and fences, insurance, stacking lumber, 
equipment for handling and caring for meat 
on the farm etc. J. W. Rockwell, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, will 
preside on the first day, and John Drake, of 
Austin, will preside on the second day. A fea- 
ture of the short course will be a banquet on 
the evening of Feb. 16, in charge of J. W. 
Rockwell, of Houston, and E. P. Hunter, gen- 
eral manager of William Cameron & Co., 
Waco. 

Secretary Hyett says special railroad rates 
have been secured and arrangements have been 
made for ample hotel accommodations. 
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New Hampshire Annual 


Suncook, N. H., Dec. 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Harry K. Rogers, president, of this 
place, advises, will be held Jan. 9, 1931, at the 
Hotel Carpenter in Manchester. In addition to 
hearing the reports of the officers and the elec- 
tion of new officers, there will be a discussion of 
the amount of stocks on hand, and Herbert N. 
McGill, of the McGill Commodity Service, will 
give a talk on the prospects for business. 








Union Salesmen Set Date 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Dec. 29.—As is customary 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
the annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held 
at the same time and place as that of the re- 
tailers’ convention. These dates are Jan. 13, 14, 
15 and 16, 1931, and the place is the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. 





A Forceful Program 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 29.—‘‘Stabilize and 
Mobilize” will be the general topic of the 
speakers who will address the thirty-seventh 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York Jan. 
27-29, it has been announced at the associa- 
tion’s headquarters here. Benjamin W. Down- 
ing, of Downing Bros., Locust Valley, N. Y., 
is chairman of the convention committee which 
has been arranging the program. A partial list 
of the speakers was published in the Dec. 27 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but others 
have been announced this week. Each will talk 
on some feature of the convention slogan—con- 
cerning stabilizing of merchandising methods, 
business conduct and control, and elimination of 
waste; or the mobilizing of ideas and methods 
that make for profit, concentration on the 
forces of aggressive selling, merchandising 
along up-to-the-minute lines, home moderniz- 
ing, and building specialties. 

One of the newly announced speakers is 
Harry Colman, of Chicago, well known cost 
accounting specialist who has addressed the 
organization previously and this time will have 
as his subject “Stabilization of Selling Meth- 
ods.” Another speaker will be Fred H. Lud- 
wig, of Merritt Lumber Yards (Inc.), Reading, 
Pa., one of America’s foremost lumber mer- 
chandisers, who will tell of the advantages of 
lumbermen working together to attain desired 
ends; his subject is “Stalibilzation Through 
Co-operation.” Another interesting and dy- 
namic speaker will be Benjamin F. Springer, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., a member of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., president of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
member of the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo; his 
subject has not been announced, but those who 


have heard him know it will be a forceful ad- 
dress, and to the point. 

Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier reports 
that the usual large exhibit will be larger than 
ordinary this year, with keen competition for 
the silver plaque which each year is awarded 
to the company whose exhibit is adjudged the 
most interesting and educational. The Syra- 
cuse Glass Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., last year’s 
winner, is making a strong bid to retain the 
trophy. 


Building Material Men Elect 


New York, Dec. 29.—Charles T. Pawson, 
of J. E. Pawson & Co., Yonkers, was re- 
elected president of the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County held 
recently at the Richards Inn, on the Bronx 
River Parkway, in Tuckahoe, N. Y. More 
than thirty members and guests attended. Other 
officers elected are: 


Vice president—Howard Conklin, of the 
Conklin-Pfister Building Service, White 
Plains (re-elected). 


Treasurer—A. G. Brooks, of the Wilson & 
Adams Co., Mt. Vernon (re-elected). 

Secretary—F. Herbert Brown, Scaresdale 
(re-elected). 

Directors—James H. Leddy, Hastings; Les- 
ter R. Stewart, Scaresdale; Frank J. Fowler, 
Mamaroneck; Robert A. Mahlstedt, New Ro- 
chelle, and James A. Floyd, Yonkers. 

O. H. Cheney, of the Westchester County 
Building Congress, was chief speaker. An ex- 
planation was given of the finance plan recently 
put into effect by the Morris Plan Co., of New 
York, whereby funds will be provided for re- 
modeling and other improvements of homes, to 
be paid for over a period of one to three years 
by small monthly payments at reasonable 
interest. 











Mississippi Valley Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—At the for- 
tieth annual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion here this afternoon the following officers 
were elected: 

President—A. D. Wyman, Smith & Wyman 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Vice president—Fred B. Anderson, F. B. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge, T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis (re-elected). 

Secretary—Jack Hayden, of Minneapolis 
(re-elected). 

The association voted to furnish entertain- 
ment for the annual banquet given by Hoo-Hoo 
in connection with the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association convention here in January. 
Mr. Wyman spoke briefly upon assuming office, 
and there were short reports by committee 
chairmen. 


Baltimore Exchange Committees 


BALTIMORE Mp., Dec. 29.—Within less than 
two weeks of the annual meeting, H. D. Dreyer, 
jr., of H. D. Dreyer & Co. (Inc.), the new 
president of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
has announced the standing committees, which 
carry on the practical work of the organiza- 
tion during the year. The new committees are 
made up as follows: 

Arbitration and Grievance—L. Alan Dill, 
James Lumber Co., chairman; S. Stanton 
Foote, Morgan Millwork Co.; Daniel MacLea. 
MacLea Lumber Co.; W. Hunter Edwards, B. 
W. Edwards & Sons; 3ruce H. Helfrich, 
George Helfrich & Sons (Inc.). 

Legislation and Transportation—Pembroke 
M. Womble, chairman; Charles T. Howard, 
Colonna-Howard Lumber Co.; S. Stanton 
Foot; George E. Waters, George E. Waters & 
Co., and William H. Asendorf, J. H. Asendorf 
& Co. 

Inspection—-W. Hunter Edwards, chairman; 
Bruce H. Helfrich; R. Baldwin Homer, R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co.; Pembroke M. Womble, 
and Henry Suechting, William Suechting & 
Son (Inc.). 

Membership— Daniel MacLea, chairman; 
Francis K. Read, Ryland Brooks Lumber Co., 
and Charles T. Howard. 

House — Henry Suechting, chairman; Ik, 
Alan Dill, and William H, Asendorf, 
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Hardwood Demand Improves 


Much Low-Priced Stock Bought 

MemPuis, TENN., Dec. 29.—A good number 
of orders for southern hardwoods, but exceed- 
ingly low prices, have been received during the 
last week, and bookings will be above both pro- 
duction and shipments. The orders are coming 
from furniture and automobile plants, which 
are figuring that after the first of the year 
prices will be at least slightly higher. Other 
groups of consumers are not buying to any ex- 
tent, but some have placed a few orders for box 
and crate material. These orders are placed at 
low prices. Except on the few orders men- 
tioned, price lists have held. 

Production of hardwoods has been very low 
during the Christmas season. Practically all 
mills have been down for a short period and 
some are still down, waiting for repairs, and 
many that closed for the holiday season will not 
open again until February or later, depending 
entirely on demand. 

Hardwood men feel that after the first of 
February business will gradually begin to pick 
up, and that in the spring months there will be 
a much better market. They base their opinion 
on the low stocks on hand at present and the 
plans that are being made for operation of con- 
suming plants. Furniture manufacturers are 
awaiting the result of the January shows, and, 
with any indication of buying on the part of the 
retail furniture trade, a nice lot of orders for 
hardwoods will be forthcoming. Automobile 
plants plan to resume operations after the first 
of the year. The demand from foreign coun- 
tries is still exceptionally good. Shipments are 
heavy and will continue fairly heavy during 
the early months of 1931. Foreign demand has 
been maintained during the holiday season, as 
it is evidently felt that prices in the United 
States will advance after the first of the year. 

W. E. Hyde, vice president Hyde Lumber 
Co., will sail on Saturday from New York, to 
visit customers in England and on the Conti- 
nent. 


Box and Flooring Plants Buy 

Dec. 29.— Prices on 
hardwoods are weak. Little stock is moving, 
except some sap gum and tupelo. The crate 
mills are still taking a fair quantity of lower 
grades for vegetable and citrus containers, and 
the flooring factories are taking a_ limited 
amount of oak, maple and beech. The export 
market is not showing any improvement, and 
little stock is going overseas. 


Some Sizable Orders Placed 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 29.—Last week, 
there were a number of sizable inquiries for 
hardwoods received and several more than or- 
dinarily good sales for this time of the year 
were made. The inquiries came from rather 
unexpected quarters. One of the larger dealers 
made a fair-sized sale of quartered oak to a 
furniture factory, and also some plain white 
oak of a higher grade to an interior trim 
plant. Inquiries were received by several 
wholesalers from flooring manufacturers who 
wanted No. 2 common plain oak, white or red, 
with preference for the white. It is under- 
stood that the wholesalers will not sell plain 
oak for flooring unless the cars can be loaded 
33 per cent red oak of required dimensions. 
Several good orders from flooring factories 
are said to be in prospect for the first of the 
year. 

Inquiries for oak, gum, ash and maple were 
received from body builders, but these in- 
quiries were for small quantities and were gen- 
erally regarded as feelers. Wholesalers said 
that they did not expect any orders to mate- 
rialize from auto plants for at least thirty 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., 


to forty-five days. It is said that several of 
the automobile plants will be in the market for 
dry stocks of thick oak, ash and maple around 
the latter part of January when they begin to 
get up specifications from the orders taken at 
the various shows of their new models. 

Poplar and red oak continue the weakest 
species in Appalachian and southern hardwood 
lists. The only demand for poplar comes from 
box factories and the panel and coffin fac- 
tory trade. Low grade chestnut is also wanted. 

Christmas sales of radio cabinets are said 
to have been larger than usual, but they were 
confined to smaller machines, ‘for which ply- 
wood and core woods were used in large 
measure. Dealers say they do not expect much 
business from the radio trade for some time, 
unless the larger cabinets come back into 
vogue. Most of the buying now is of dimen- 
sion stocks. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods con- 
tinue quiet. 


Auto Demand Better; Prices )Soft 


LouIsvILLeE, Ky., Dec. 29.—A few concerns 
with confidence in the future have been plac- 
ing some orders for veneers, plywoods, etc., 
to be made up, and in some cases held for 
future shipment. There have also been some 
orders for small lots of hardwoods for delivery 
early in the year. Automobile business has 
been a trifle better than it was, and there 
have been more inquiries, and larger releases 
of shipments on old orders, but prices are so 
low that there is not any profit. Inquiry for 
walnut, poplar, sap and black gum, some quar- 
tered sap gum and common and better red and 
white oak have been fair. There has also been 
some inquiry for magnolia, but very little for 
maple or elm. There has also been some move- 
ment in cottonwood. Ash has been quiet. Ask- 
ing prices are about as they have been for sev- 
eral weeks, but selling prices depend on how 
much the seller is willing to shade for imme- 


=) 


diate orders. Prices of inch stock at Louis- 
ville are as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, 
$75@77;; Appalachian, $90; saps and selects, 
southern, $48@50; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, 
southern, $35@38; Appalachian, $45; No. 2-A, 
southern, $28@30; Appalachian, $33@35; 2-B, 


any district, $20@22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; 
selects, $155; No. 1 common, $85; No. 2 com- 
mon, $35. Sap gum, plain, $43; common, $30; 
quartered, F AS, $53; common, $35. Red gum, 
plain, FAS, $88; common, $43@45; quartered 
red gum $2 premium over plain. Ash, FAS, 
$70; common, $45. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; 
common, $30. Oak, southern red, FAS, $58; 
common, $40@42; white oak, FAS, $75@s80; 
common, $45@47; Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $75@Ss0; common, $48; white, plain, FAS, 
$90@95; common, $55; quartered white, FAS, 
$125 ; common, $75@80; sound wormy oak, $28. 

Production by local manufacturers has 
been curtailed even further, and as_ bad 
weather is likely before long it will be at 
perhaps the lowest point in years. 


Expect More Auto Plant Orders 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Hardwood de- 
mand is quiet, but some inquiries are being 
received in regard to shipments after the first 
of the year, and the outlook for early improve- 
ment is regarded as favorable. Reports are 
received of an expansion in the automobile 
trade, and some large concerns are taking on 
several thousand men. It is expected that in- 
ventories of many plants will reveal the need 
of increased hardwood stocks, and something 
of a spurt in the demand is looked for, starting 
about the middle of next month. 

The annual Christmas luncheon of the Puf- 
falo Lumber Dealers’ Chedit Corporation was 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 62 and 63 
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for Mixed Car Buyers 


Right now, when demand is uncer- 
tain—you get the turn over by using 
us for your quick supply warehouse. 
Keep your trade by knowing where to 
“vet the goods.” 


money oftener. 


Make us your quick 
supply connection 


dulius 6 


Senele 


LUMBER 


OQ. 
St. Louis, 


Large quantity buys 
are considered speculative and usually 
Your profit is in selling and 
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PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 


woonD 


Genuine Mahogany 
Teak 
Spanish Cedar 


In excellent sizes and at good prices 
instantly available from our yards. 


For literature, prices, samples, write 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


218 East Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


> 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








GOLDSBORC 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 


keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHED STOCK 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLOow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 





BIRMINGHAM ALA: 

















White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














/ Kinds o 


PINE LUMBER 
for Building or 









Crating Purposes 


AIR DRIED KILN DRIED 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Tell Us Your Needs 


PM.Barge erLumberCo.] 


RESVILLE, N.C. 








‘oo 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY ‘ 
| 





Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


=< is 













Have You a 
Lumbermen 
Problem to Solve? 

in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 

1 turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber LOGGING 
owners, etc. 


By Ralph C. Bryant 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman 


4 of S. Dearborn 
-» Chicago 





held at the Hotel Statler last week, with an 
attendance of about fifty lumbermen and 
guests. A matter of interest presented was 2 
proposal of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club, relative to the stimulation of repair and 
remodeling of homes in order to relieve un- 
employment. The advertising club is planning 
a campaign of advertising. The lumbermen 
will contribute $1,000 toward the above plan. 
C. Ashton McNeil is chairman of the lumber 
committee in connection with the campaign, 
and other members are W. J. Brady, Bradley 
J. Hurd, F. Fleming Sullivan and George Gas- 
tel. The plan is also being taken up with the 
plumbers, decorators and other groups inter- 
ested in building. 


Consumers’ Stocks Are Low 


s0sTON, Mass., Dec. 30.—The 
market is suffering from year-end languor. 
Stocks of all classes of buyers are unusually 
light, as for months they have cautiously re- 
frained from buying anything for which they 
had not an immediate use. Supplies at the 
mills are heavy, as production for months has 
been: largely in excess of consumption, not- 
withstanding drastic curtailment. Inventories, 
the holiday season and the bad weather have 
combined to reduce the already light demand 
for flooring. Oak flooring is a shade firmer. 
Wholesalers announce that after this week they 


hardwood 


will return to the old nomenclature of clear, 
select, and No. 1 common for oak flooring. 
Maple and birch flooring are dull and prices 


are weak. 


A Profitable Side-Line 


In line with the movement of the modern 
retail lumber merchant to take on additional 
and more profitable lines, attention is called to 
a product which can be used every day by the 
small home owner and by the dwellers in apart- 
ment houses who own and operate their own 
cars. This is the Frantz “Over-the-Top” door 
equipment for garage 
doors manufactured by 
the Frantz Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Sterling, Ill. 

The Frantz company, 
which manufactures 
“ouaranteed builders’ 
hardware,” makes only 
the equipment for the 
“Over - the - Top” door, 
the motive power fot 
which is derived from 
two large, heat treated 








and oil tempered coil 
springs, each with a 
lifting capacity twice 


the actual requirements. 
No special doors, coun- 
ter - balance weights, 
pulleys, cables or exces- 
sive trackage are need- 
ed. The equipment can 
be easily and quickly in- 
stalled on doors now in 
use On a garage or on 





new doors. A _ slight 
outward pull on the 
handle and in three 
seconds’ time the door 
goes to the overhead 
position. A pull downward on the “pull cord’ 


and the door comes down into the opening as 
easily and quickly as it went up. 

Sold at a low cost within the reach of the 
garage owner or user this “Over-the-Top” door 
equipment makes an excellent side line for the 


retailer who wants to make money in 1931. 
Every private home or apartment house 
garage with the swinging,  sliding-folding, 


“around-the-corner,” or sliding type of door 
is a prospect for Frantz equipment. 





FOREST planting re the orincigal agencies en- 
gaged in reforestation in the United States re- 
stored tree growth on a total of 111,175 acres, 
in 1930, according to reports by the United 
States Forest Service. 





LUMBER CLUBS 


New Evansville Officers 
EVANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 29.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the Vendome Hotel here 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 13, and the following 











new officers will be _ installed: President, 
Frank C. Storton, Evansville Veneer Co.; vice 
president, William S. Partington, Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co.; secretary-treasurer, Dent 
3urnett, Maley & Wertz Lumber Co.; direc- 
tors, Claude Wertz, Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co.; Francis Davis, St. Louis Sash & Door 


Co., and Joe Waltman, Waltman Lumber Co, 
President Storton will be installed for his sec- 
ond term. 





Ogden Club Elects 


Ocpen, Utau, Dec. 27.—Frank Gardner, of 
the Smoot Lumber Co., was elected president 
of the Ogden Lumbermen’s Club at its annual 
meeting held in the Hotel Bigelow last W ednes- 


day. Other officers chosen for the coming year 
are: 

Vice president—l'rank Simmons, Badger 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—D. M. Nelson, Clearfield Lum- 
ber Co. 

Secretary—A. W. Walker, Smoot Lumber 
Co. 


Prominent Retailers Speakers 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 30.—Alton J. Hager, of 
the Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., 
and president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and Orville H. Greene, of 


the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., chairman of the merchandising council 
and a director of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
Harry L. 


bermen’s Association, addressed the 





+ Mechanion) the eimples: 
poseible, tastevest with long, = 
peadable tervice. 

counter-be 
ecebles or pb eee: 

+ The entire cpening te clear for onter- 

ing or leaving the building 











Note how the Frantz “Over-the-Top” door equipment is installed. It 
is constructed and operates so that plenty of clearance room is pro- 
vided over the top of and behind the automobile 


Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston at 
the December meeting. Donald B. Hyde, of 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Newtonville, pre- 
sided as chairman, but called upon Vernon M. 
Hawkins, of The Hawkins Companies (Inc.), 
Boston, to introduce the guest speakers. 

Stressing the value of harmonious relations 
with competitors as essentials for efficiency and 
profits in the industry, Mr. Greene discussed 
marketing and referred to price cutting as a 
most despicable practice. Mr. Hager said that 
the various ills of the lumber industry can be 
met successfully if lumbermen will solve the 
biggest problem of all, that within the industry 
itself—the vital need for closer co-operation 
among retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
alike, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POE 











Orders Is Orders 


“Orders is orders,” 
So says the old tar, 
“Orders is orders,” 
And I'll say they are. 
Prospects are pretty 
And inquiries fine, 
But nothing quite equals 
The old dotted line. 


Orders is orders, 
Whatever the lead. 
Prospects are prospects, 
But orders you need. 
“Outlook looks better,” 
That sounds mighty good, 
And yet how much nicer 
A nice order would. 


Orders is orders. 
Get started at eight, 
Keep on the hustle, 
And work a bit late. 
Send in your letters 
Concerning the biz— 
But orders is orders, 
And nothing else is. 








We See b’ the Papers 


If we don’t lose faith we won't lose anything. 

Let us repeat, the way to resume is to con- 
sume. 

Another vicious circle is a half-back coming 
around our end. 

To make what you usually make, spend what 
you usually spend. 

What we need now is not only optimism, but 
also hop-to-it-ism. 

“Lucky Cal,” says someone. 
lucky,” says Hoover. 

With so much unemployment, some men are 
ashamed to go to work. 

The motto of Kiwanis is “We Build.” 
bermen hope they mean it. 

Perhaps the depression would soon be over 
if we knew what it is over. 

It isn’t going to do much good to keep wages 
up unless we keep buying up. 

“Nice day, isn’t it?” “I 
haven’t seen the market page.” 

As far as the Army and Navy are concerned, 
charity covers a multitude of sins. 

Every nation has its troubles. In Italy it’s 
the banditti. In America it’s the jazz ditty. 

Now they have broadcast from a submarine. 
Radio programs seem to get lower and lower. 

It is a good thing that one man, anyway, 
realized that now was the time to build—Noah. 

If you don’t think things are picking up, you 
should have seen Mother the day after Christ- 
mas. 


“T’'ll say he’s 


Lum- 


don’t know—I 


We wish we were as sure now that what 
goes down will come up as we are on a sea 
voyage. 

_They threw Judge Lindsey out of a New 


York church. Gosh, you have to drag most 
men in. 


What we ought to do is to send our surplus 
— to China, personally conducted by the 
enate. 


_ We believe things are going to get better 
Irom now on. If we only all believed it, they 
really would. 

“Senate Votes $311,000,000 and Adjourns.” 
That’s what happens when you let somebody 
else spend your money. 

. What we want to hear at the lumber conven- 
tions this winter isn’t bad business reports but 
good business methods. 





The Chicago area has $60,000,000 to spend 
for public improvements. Even the unemployed 
may get some of it. 


The baseball teams are trading players. We 
wish the man next door would trade his for a 
library table or something like that. 


A San Francisco window-washer fell five 
stories and went back to work, the same work. 
There is hope for the stock market yet. 

When will business pick up? That’s easy: 
as soon as the American people get the things 
they bought on the installment plan paid for* 
and used up. 

Senator Brookhart says that the Government 
should buy all the wheat that anybody has to 
sell. Senator, couldn’t you add lumber and 
poetry to that? 

The reason we had such a big business in 
1929 was because we were not only making our 
1929 sales then but also our 1930 and 1931 sales, 
and maybe 1932. 

At 1532 Thome it took us eight weeks to get 
a $26 job done on the furnace, and ten weeks 
to get a bill. And yet we keep reading about 
unemployment and slow collections. 


Janos Kurucz, the Hungarian composer, 
who is over here making phonograph records, 
writing talkie music, and setting some of the 
poems from this department to music, told us 
the other night that his name is pronounced 
“Cure-its.” Well, if anything needs a cure 
it’s American music. 








Spoken in Jest 


Most of us will never get beyond the use- 
the-milk-for-the-oatmeal-save-the-cream-for-the- 
coffee station in life. 

I don’t know what your idea of hard luck 
is, but I have a lame left arm and a sore 
right hand so I can’t rub liniment on it. 

But I wonder if Job would have survived 
his tribulations if an agent had also come 
around and tried to sell him a history of the 
Great War? 

A man may hold kings, but he always meets 
some fellow who has aces. 

We wouldn’t find life so full of hills if we 
were always on the level. 

All some of us get out of life is work and 
sleep; and then the work won't let us sleep. 

The Lord seems to have made hills for a few 
of us to slide but for most of us to climb. 





He Never Knew 


Murphy had a sawmill, but it never made a 
cent. 

Murphy used to wonder where it was the money 
went. 

3ut the answer’s easy—when a fellow never 
knows 

Where the money’s going, that’s the place the 
money goes. 


Maybe Murphy’s timber cost him more than 
timber should, 

Maybe Murphy’s logging didn’t function as it 
could. 

Anyway it’s certain, if he didn’t know his cost, 

That is where the trouble was, and that’s where 
Murphy lost. 


Murphy had a sawmill, and the trouble’s maybe 
there. 

There was something rotten, but he couldn’t say 
just where. 

Maybe it’s 
crew— 

But the thing that broke him was the fact he 
never knew. 


machinery, and maybe it’s the 
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llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the best lumber 
and structural 
material to stim- 
ulate new orders 
and hold old cus- 
tomers. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 

















Mille at 
CANDY, LA. 








RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 






Office. 
RUSTON, LA 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 





“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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CJ PACIFIC COAST Co 





Manufacturers of 


——> 


D 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 


Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 











tures y« 
ship mixe 
and millwork. 

Today, and for the 
rule of this compan 





Ni 





past 46 years, the guiJing 
y has been 


“Our main point is quality 


FOstER-MorcAN LuMBER.(O., 
SEATTLE WASH. 


RANor Service 


—to Middle West Lum- 
bermen taught us to 
recognize quality, hold 
honor highly, and to 
appreciate true busi- 
ness friendships ! 

True service and splendid quali- 
ty, starting with our first sawmill 
46 years ago, have built our good reputation. 
Today we ship only from the best mills the mix- 
1u want,—and ship when promised We 
d cars of lumber 


, plywood, shingles 


our next is price.” 














In straight 
cars or 
mixed with 
yard stock. 


White 
Bldg. 





rush Lhe Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 
Inside Trim cut to lengths 
Thich Finish K. D. or Green 
Inside Door Jambs cut to length 
Moulding and Gutter. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


Lumber Co. 


Seatile, 
Wash. 








Lumbermen Enjoy 


Reading “TOTE-ROAD 








TOTE-ROAD 
AN D TRAIL 


Cat £4 


La 
. 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











Bound in Cloth, 
Gold stamped with 
gilt top. 
Illustrations in 
full color, from oil 
paintings by 
Oliver Kemp. 
Postpaid, 


— $1.50 





and TRAIL” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


“T ote-road and Trail,” 
is the most important and 
entertaining that has 
come from his pen. It 
represents the ripe gen- 
ius of nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and 
man, with the lumber 
business. 

No book of verse will 
afford a lumberman or 
logger greater joy, or 
serve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 


AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Sy 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Not to Be Trifled With! 


This happened down in Missouri, a short 
distance out of St. Louis. It is proof positive 
that the motoring public can be made to re- 
spond to the “call to arms” when just one 
truck driver tries to over-rule the rules of 
the road and inconveniences just one private 
motorist. It ij the sort of thing that can 
keep trucks idle and worthless and put truck 
‘drivers out of work, all because of one truck 
driver who, over-conscious of the power con- 
tained in his heavy truck, has no regard for 
others who may eek to use the highways 
We are indebted to the motor truck commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce for details of the episode; the 


“Truck 
This!” 


stories 


story is told in a little folder entitled 
Owners and Drivers—Get a Load of 
illustrated by cartoons and 
appearing in Missouri and Kans: newspa- 
pers Here's what happened in Mis- 
SOuUrL: 

Recently on the 


motorist 


and it*is 
about 


outskirts of St. Louis a 
truck-a:nd-trailer train, 
kept heedlessly or bel- 
center of the pavement. 
thing to do—the motorist 
ditch, escaping with no 


met a big 
the driver of which 
ligerently to the 
There was just one 
turned off into a 


Sonn 


OW ER sz ome COMERS 
* and Yard | We a 











of the 


National 
that this was 
tactics of just 


The motor truck committee 
Automobile C. of C. 
all because of the road-hog 
one driver who didn’t know that the other 
driver was the governor of Missouri. One 
never does know who the other man is. 

“Public prejudice,” the message pleads, 
“is a load you can't carry, so don’t try. In- 


points out 


stead, make friends on the highway—and to 
make friends you must show others the same 
courtesy and consideration that you would 


expect of a friend.” 

It is worth remembering that this applies 
especially well to any lumberman, whose 
firm name is usually posted in a conspicuous 
place on his truck and who easily can win 
or lose business friends and their trade by 
the reputation for courtesy—or lack of cour- 
tesy—which his drivers have. 





All Set how the pon Shows 


NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—The automobile and 


truck manufacturing industry is preparing 
for a large attendance at the National Auto- 
mobile Shows, which in 1931 will be held in 


New York at the Grand Central] 
3-10 and in Chicago at the 


Palace Jan 
Coliseum Jan. 














The 
hardwood out from as far as 1,500 feet into this swamp. A “Caterpillar” Thirty tractor, equipped 


W ilson-Ottwell Lumber Co., 


with Willamette-Ersted double-drum hoist, 


of Jacksonville, Fla., uses real system in getting its cypress and 


is first stationed 1,000 feet in from the edge of the 


swamp, and there bunches the logs which it skids in from a half-circle area of 500 feet radius. 

Then the tractor is moved half way to the edge of the swamp; from this set-up it skids in the 

logs from another 500-foot semicircle, and also brings to this location the previously bunched 

logs of the first set-up. As soon as a log is pulled to the second set-up, it is skidded to the edge 

of the swamp by a second Thirty, similarly equipped, which also brings in the logs in the 500- 
foot semicircle near the edge of the swamp 





more serious 
as the 


injury than that to his dig- 
truck continued its way, with the 
driver doubtless grinning to himself, con- 
fident, because of past experience, that noth- 
ing would come of it. Probably nothing 
would have come of it, if the motorist had 
been “just another motorist.” 

But he was Henry 8S. Caulfield, governor of 
Missouri, and something did come of it—that 
driver is not driving that truck on Missouri 


nity, 


roads now, and neither is any other driver 
driving it. Governor Caulfield, filled with 
righteous indignation, started the legal 


“wheels grinding,” and a State law was dug 
up, prohibiting such trucks from operating 
anywhere in Missouri. Across the State line, 
in Kansas, a county prosecutor—he just hap- 
pened tu be a large railroad’s local counseI— 
heard the news and started a similar cam- 
paign in his own State, with comparable 
success, 


24-31, under the auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

This organization points out that since so 
much of the nation’s commerce and industry 
is dependent in whole or in part on the auto- 
motive industry, the success of these two 
expositions will serve as an excellent index 
of what the business of the United States 





may expect in the months to follow. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS produced 561,800 
motor trucks in 1930, which is 67 percent of 


the record production of 1929. The decrease, of 
course, was due to the general business depres- 
sion and not to any trend to a smaller demand 
for trucks, for during the year the truck es- 
tablished itself more firmly than ever as an 
indispensable factor in practically every line of 
business, 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








Congress Trims Appropriations 


The agricultural appropriation bill as passed 
by the House and pending in the Senate carries 
an increase of $1,000,000 over the appropriations 
for the present fiscal year, but is nearly $500,- 
000 less than approved by the bureau of the 
budget and submitted to Congress by the 
President. 

The items stricken from the estimates by the 
House appropriations committee are of very 
real importance, and had withstood the minute 
scrutiny of the director of the budget. Econ- 
omy, of course, was the reason for the deletion 
of these items. 

In the opinion of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, these items should be 
restored and persons interested would do well 
to call them to the attention of their respective 
senators when Congress reconvenes Jan. 5. 

The budget bureau showed its increasing in- 
terest in the Forest Service by granting an in- 
crease of $1,505,890, and a general total of $17,- 
390,120. The House allowed an increase of 
$1,045,390, which included some additions of 
the appropriations committee, which eliminated 
items from the bureau's estimates aggregating 
$460,500, 


Blister Rust Budget Cut 


As it reached the Senate, the agricultural bill 
carried only $40,000 for the Forest Service 
efforts to check the spread of the white pine 
blister rust, although $466,000 for this work is 
carried in the budget for the bureau of plant 
industry. Considering the extent and value of 
national forest timber menaced by the rust, $40,- 
000 is considered wholly inadequate. 

A special hearing has been arranged for Jan. 
5 before the director of the budget at which 
advocates of a larger appropriation for the 
Forest Service’s fight against the blister rust 
will be heard. It has been suggested that an 
additional $340,000 be provided for this pur- 
pose. At present the Forest Service is limited 
to $25,000 a year. The proposal is to give the 
Forest Service an additional $250,000 for its 
own work on national forests, $80,000 for co- 
operative work with States, counties and pri- 
vate timber land owners, and $10,000 for mis- 
cellaneous expense. The co-operative fund 
would be matched to some extent by the co-op- 
erating interests. 


Research Work Hit Hard 


Estimates for extension of the important 
wood utilization investigations of the Forest 
Products Laboratory were hard hit. A total 
of $33,700 for these investigations was elimi- 
nated. These included $15,000 to develop anti- 
shrink treatment for wood, $10,000 to improve 
the use of wood in frame buildings, and $8,700 
for investigating methods to improve the last- 
ing qualities of paints on wood. 

The American Forestry Association and 
others had urged the wisdom of increasing the 
amount provided for the national forest survey 
from $125,000 to $250,000, in order that the 
work might be expedited, but the House com- 
mittee granted only $200,000, a boost of $75,000, 
which will help measurably but falls short of 
what the experts felt should be granted for 
best results. 

The budget bureau approved an item of $12,- 
500 for the expenses of a forester to study for- 
est-land utilization in Europe, but it was 
knocked out by the House committee. Re- 
cently the Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished agricultural attaches in certain countries, 
and the Federal Farm Board allocated funds 
to that department to carry the expense until 
June 30 next, when it was hoped new appro- 
priations would become available. 

The Clarke-McNary co-operative fire con: 





trol appropriation was increased $75,000, while 
fully $300,000 is declared to be needed. This 
item would pay dividends both to the Federal 
Government and to other timber land owners, 
and every effort will be made to have the Sen- 
ate committee include it. 

An estimate of $8,000 additional for forest 
weather research was disallowed. Even more 
than this is said to be necessary to reach the 
state of effectiveness proposed by the Forest 
Fire Protection Board. This proposed increase 
would be used to establish an additional dis- 
trict in the Appalachian region. The House 
also struck out an item of $12,500 for co-opera- 
tive studies of the diseases of hardwood trees 
and of heart rot, and an item of $1,668 for the 
study of the Dutch elm disease. 

While eliminating these important items, the 
House committee and the House proper did not 
deal harshly with the bill as a whole. An item 
of $30,000 not estimated by the budget bureau, 
was added to provide for a field laboratory for 
naval stores research, which can mean much for 
development in the southern pine region. 

The emergency construction bill, now a law, 
carries $10,500,000 for construction, improve- 
ment and maintenance of roads, bridges, fire 
lanes, etc. in national forests, national parks 
and monuments and on other public lands. This 
will be in addition to the $80,000,000 for Fed- 
eral-aid highways. 


Wood as an Explosive 


Hylton R. Brown, engineer of the bureau of 
chemistry and soils, Department of Agriculture, 
told the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at its recent annual meeting that wood, 
under certain conditions, is a high explosive. 
Mr. Brown explained that wood is in an ex- 
plosive form when it is wood dust such as 
occurs in woodworking plants and in wood 
flour factories. 

“Tests in the laboratories of the chemical en- 
gineering division of the bureau have shown,” 
he said, “that wood dust is not only more 
easily ignited but produces higher pressures 
than some of the grain dusts which are cap- 
able of producing pressures so tremendous as 
completely to destroy concrete and steel ele- 
vators when the proper mixture of dust and 
air is ignited.” 

The engineers of the bureau engaged in the 
study of dust explosions because they were 
common in grain handling trades and in thresh- 
ing machines. The field has proved one that 
has spread beyond its original relation to agri- 
culture, and the chemical engineering division 
is ready to furnish on request any information 
it has collected which will prove useful in com- 
batting the hazard of dust explosions in any 
industry. 





Extension of Time Limit for Re- 
shipping 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 29.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announces that all carriers 
of the South and Southwest will make applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an extension of the time limit for reshipping 
lumber and other products manufactured from 
logs. The carriers will ask that on all allow- 
ances expiring the first six months of 1931 re- 
shipment be allowed the last six months of the 
year. This action, which has been urged for 
several weeks by the traffic association, will re- 
sult in a big saving to the hardwood manutac- 
turers of the South. Had the time limit ex- 
pired during the first six months of 1931 it 
would have cost hardwood manufacturers more 
than $250,000. 
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LONG TIMBERS! 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 
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Feather River Canyon 
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HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 

While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%"”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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News Notes from Amler 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec. 27.—The regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday brought 
out an unusually large attendance for the 
holiday season. Discussion centered on the 
questionnaire recently sent out by the Federal 
Tariff Commission, asking for cost figures in 
the lumber industry. It was decided to con- 
fer with officials of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and obtain their opin- 
ions in regard to this matter, leaving action 
to be decided by the individual mill opera- 
tors. A proposed reforestation law putting 
a yield tax on cut-over lands, and making it 
easier for private owners to adopt a policy of 
reforestation, which will come before the 
State legislature next month, was discussed 
and was referred to the legislative commit- 
tee for a report. In view of the excellent 
turnout, it was decided to hold the regular 
meeting next week. 

Practically all Tacoma mills are down for 
the week-end, having closed Wednesday for 
Christmas. Some of the plants will remain 
down until after the first of the year, while 
others will resume operations next Monday. 
The logging camps in the Tacoma district are 
nearly all down. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during November totaled 40,495,782 feet, 
valued at $644,429, a gain of 12,000,000 feet 
over the October shipments. Wood products 
not measurable in board feet shipped during 
November totaled 10,073 tons, valued at $750,- 
748, a gain of more than 1,000 tons. 

Earl B. Rogers, vice president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., is reported seriously ill 
at his home, following a severe heart attack 
last Wednesday. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 27.—Since the first of October manu- 
facturers have reported a firm price on Pon- 
dosa, and this week are beginning to note 
the same condition in Idaho white pine. They 
are predicting a strengthening of the market. 

That the lumbermen and those indirectly 
associated with the industry are vitally in- 
terested in the northern air mail route be- 
tween Seattle, Spokane, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Chicago, was demonstrated at this week’s 
meeting of Hoo-Hoo. Following a talk on 
the subject by N. B. (“Nick”) Mamer, the 
organization decided to urge senators and 
representatives to take the necessary action 
to establish the new route. Many of the 
lumbermen as individuals will also urge 
favorable action on the part of Congress. 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo staged their sixth annual 
Christmas party at St. Joseph’s Orphanage 
on the evening of Dec. 23. 

Robert L. Jones, associated with I. B. 
Hanks, will address the timber products bu- 
reau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
next Wednesday on the subject: “Oregon 
Timbermen More Than Pleased with Their 
New Yield Tax Laws.” The new Oregon plan 
establishes a tax according to the yield, and 
Mr. Jones will explain the law in detail in 
his address. 

Log shipments to the number of twelve 
carloads a day are coming to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.’s mills at Bonner and 
Milltown, Mont., from the Lynch Creek camps 
near Plains. Unless something should hap- 
pen to necessitate curtailing production fur- 
ther, it is likely that the Lynch Creek camp 
will continue shipping logs to Bonner until 
April, when there will be a cessation of ac- 
tivities temporarily. The Bonner and Mil!- 
town mills both are sawing four days a week 
and having no difficulty in keeping ahead of 
the demand for lumber. The logs are com- 
ing from the Blackfoot, where two camps are 
operating in the Elk River region, and from 
Harper's camps in the Bitter Root valley. 

The management of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. has announced that since Monday, Dec. 
22, the Potlatch sawmill has been operated 
six hours a day, six days a week. 

The Tunk Valley Box & Lumber Co., near 
Okanogan, Wash., will finish decking of logs 
this week for the winter, as a large stock of 
dry lumber remains in the yards from last 
season’s logging. This year there will be a 


little less than for many seasons; 450,009 
feet is being decked this year. 

Machinery for the $100,000 sawmill and box 
factory of the Chelan Box Manufacturing Co. 
is now being unloaded at Chelan, Wash. 
The mill is being built by Harry Wall. The 
mill site is on a cove a short distance down 
Lake Chelan from Wapato Point, and near 
the old Indian church. An indefinite lease 
has been obtained from the Indian bureau. 
The sawmill is to have a capacity of 60,000 
feet a day, and the box factory will be capa- 
ble of turning out 15,000 boxes a day, or 
about 2,000,000 boxes a season. 

Henry G. Klopp, proprietor of the White 
Pine Sash Co., has just returned from a 
month’s trip to the Atlantic coast. “While 
Wwe can not expect much of a change during 
the winter, I look for good business for the 
last nine months of 1931,” stated Mr. Klopp. 

George Holden, sales manager McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Holden, left 
for California this morning and will not re- 
turn to Spokane until about the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
who has been seriously ill in the hospital at 
Missoula, Mont., is improving, but Joseph P. 
Lansing, sales manager of the company, is 
now on the sick list and is confined to the 
same hospital. 

Walter M. Webb, of the Walter M. Webb 
Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., arrived in Spo- 
kane Christmas Day and will spend some 
time calling on manufacturers in this dis- 
trict. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 27.—Joint grading rules committees of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association met at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., Dec. 16 to consider certain revi- 
sions in rules. The committee discussed 
structural timber grading rules, to be drawn 
up and issued as a supplement to present 
existing yard grade rules. 

As in previous years, Hoo-Hoo Clubs No. 39 
(Oakland) and No. 9 (San Francisco) were 
hosts to two hundred children from local or- 
phanages. The Oakland Club’s Christmas 
party was held at the Oakland Athens Club 
at noon, Dec. 20; the San Francisco Christ- 
mas party at the Elks Club, Dec. 23. Through 
the courtesy of the Shell Oil Co., entertain- 
ment for the San Francisco party was fur- 
nished by “Dobbsie” and his “gang.” 

H. A. Libbey, of the Little River Redwood 
Co., San Francisco, recently completed a tour 
of eastern lumber centers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 31.—The lumber trade is in its usual 
holiday doldrums, but there are indications of 
an upturn which will continue steadily through 
summer. Most dealers in this territory are 
agreed that spring business will be good, for 
the drouth had little effect on crops here in 
the Northwest, and the area has benefited by 
poorer conditions in other sections of the 
country. 

Northern pine trade is at a low figure, al- 
though prices are holding firm, with no pros- 
pect of a change in the near future. Northern 
mills are now drawing upon their reserve 
stocks to fill orders, which are largely of the 
mixed car, rush variety. Industrials are prac- 
tically out of the market for the time being. 

Until very recently there has been a fair 
amount of activity in the millwork field, but 
the holiday season has had a bad effect on 
this as on other lines. Better business is in- 
dicated by an increase in inquiries, 

Northern white cedar dealers are taking 
stock of possible spring demand. Large orders 
are being placed for railway ties. 

Last Wednesday afternoon a radio Christ- 
mas party was given at the offices of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The 
“broadcasting station” was in a nearby room 
and the announcer was Wesley Keller, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, but those in attendance at the 
party didn’t find that out until it was all over. 
Gifts were distributed and there was a short 
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talk by Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the 
Northwestern. 

John A. Larson, formerly manager of the 
F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co.’s yard at Bis- 
marck, N. D., has been named acting general 
manager, with headquarters here. The change 
in management was made necessary by the 
recent death of F. H. Carpenter. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was a recent visitor in the city, coming 
here to confer with members of the associa- 
tion and with E. J. Fisher, who has charge 
of the district office. 

James G. Wallace, Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, and Dalkena Lumber Co., 
Dalkena, Wash., has returned to his offices 
here after a tour of the East. 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 27.—Very little lumber is being manu- 
factured right now, production being at 
probably the lowest level for many years 
during the holiday period. Indications are 
that curtailment will be very heavy for at 
least a month. Mills here that ordinarily 
shut down only for Christmas and New Year’s 
are to remain idle until February, and per- 
haps longer, it was ascertained today. Even 
with business at low ebb, there will be a 
tremendous reduction of mill stocks. 

Intercoastal trade is improving, but Cali- 
fornia and rail markets continue quiet. Ex- 
port business has not shown any signs of 
revival. Western pine and spruce markets 
are more active than for some time. Box 
manufacturers report a good demand and 
not complaining. The plywood business is 
less active than it was a month ago. Door 
manufacturers indicate that business is 
below normal. The general opinion seems to 
be that business will open up in good 
shape after the first of the year. 

Announcement was made that on Jan. 15 
the mill of the Prouty Lumber & Box Co., 
Warrenton, on the lower Columbia River, 
near Astoria, will begin operations after a 
long shut down and extensive repairs. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 29.—Prospects for a fair turnover 
shortly after the first of the year are bright, 
wholesale offices reporting a brisk influx of 
inquiries, and quite a few orders for early 
1931 delivery. Inventories of the retail yards 
will be smaller than for any recent year, so 
extensive replenishments will be necessary 
even with a slight upturn in demand. There 
have been no changes in price lists in the 
closing days of the year. There is a general 
impression, however, that the spring season 
will be much better than last. 

A committee of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Shippers’ Association has been meeting from 
time to time with representatives of the 
shipping interests to work out a feasible 
scheme that will maintain freight rates at a 
fair and just level, without loss to the ship 
owners. The idea is to prevent the ships 
from being flooded with cargoes during Feb- 
ruary, March and April, as they usually are. 
The Intercoastal committee is composed of 
Edgar <A. Hirsch, chairman; J. H. Burton 
and Henry Eckstein. 

The Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration has just announced receipt of a 
contract award from the Neinken Mertz Co., 
of Brooklyn, general contractors, for all lum- 
ber, mason materials and millwork to be used 
in construction work on the new army post 
hospital at Mitchel Field, Long Island. The 
contract is said to be one of the largest 
single orders awarded in the Long Island ter- 
ritory this year. 

On Jan. 1 the yard of the Nutley Lumber 
Co, Nutley, N. J., will be taken over through 
purchase by the Miller Lumber Co., of New- 
ark, N. J. The new owners will continue the 
firm name and will operate the yard in con- 
junction with their present wholesale busi- 
ness. The Nutley Lumber Co. was estab- 
lished in 1921 by Edgar R. and Richard F. 
Lette, brothers, formerly of Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. They plan to re-enter the lumber busi- 
ness in Westchester County. Frank B. Miller 


and his son, Robert S., principals in the Miller 
company, are residents of Nutley. 

Glenn W. Cheney, of Dant & Russell, Port- 
land, Ore., has recently been here on a visit. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 27.—Atlantic coast demand is good, 
and the rail market is looking up, with car 
material in better request. Mills are holding 
Atlantic Coast prices firm, and the action of 
one mill here in raising prices $1 on Nos. 1 
and 2 dimension, usual Atlantic schedule, is 
believed to presage higher prices. There is 
difficulty in filling mixed-car orders for the 
rail trade. One buyer dectared he knew of 
but three mills that could fill orders for 
mixed cars at regular wholesale prices. Mills 
apparently have got some business the last 
two weeks. One mill got enough orders to 
keep it running until Jan. 1, when it will 
close down for ten days to two weeks in 
order to keep within its production schedule. 
Shingles continue soft, with stocks about the 
same as at this time last year. Cedar log 
stocks on Grays Harbor have increased, ow- 
ing to the curtailment of shingle production 
there, but stocks on Puget Sound are reported 
lower. British Columbia reports good log 
stocks. There was no change in the demand 
for or prices of other logs. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 29.—The feature of this market last 
week was an improvement in inquiry, al- 
though sales did not increase accordingly. 
Inventories are completed virtually every- 
where, and show that stocks are at the low- 
est level in years, but buyers are wary of 
taking on any large amounts, as most of 
them are bearish regarding prices. Lumber 
is acknowledged to be a good buy at pres- 
ent bargain levels, but some buyers are 
of the opinion that even lower levels will 
be reached after the first of the year. Sales 
managers say that they expect a fair volume 
of buying about the middle of January. In- 
dustrials are taking on small, scattered lots, 
but total sales are not nearly as large as was 
expected at this date. Railroads are very 
light purchasers. 

R. A. Long, chairman of the board of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., was threatened with 
death here last week unless he paid an ex- 
tortionist $25,000, but through a ruse the ex- 
tortionist was captured. He is 23, and was 
sentenced to 2% years. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec, 29.—Most North Carolina pine mills 
closed down on Dec. 23 and some will start up 
again about Jan. 3. Others will not start up 
again until there is a better demand. Very 
little lumber has been produced this month. 
The weather has been extremely bad. Most 
of the large consuming plants using lumber 
are shut down and do not want any more 
shipments until after the first of the New 
Year. Prices show little change. 

There has been a fairly good demand for 
edge 4/4 Bé&better but shipments are not 
wanted until January. The price is holding 
firm. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving very 
slowly, and the same has been true of No. 3 
stock widths. Bé&better 4/4 stock widths have 
been moving very slowly, and mills have not 
been offering much lumber. Very little good 
rough lumber is being produced, either be- 
cause of bad weather, or because most finish 
mills are shut down indefinitely. During the 
first part of the month there was a good de- 
mand for 5/ and 6/4 B&better stock widths, 
but recently very little interest has been 
shown in these items, 

Box makers generally say they have plenty 
of lumber and find business rather quiet, but 
if the millmen want to take such-and-such a 
price, the box mills will be glad to help out. 
Box mills have been running at two-thirds 
capacity, but most of them are now down for 
repairs and will not start up again until Jan. 
2 or 5. The retail yards show little interest 
in rough or dressed box lumber and are not 
tempted by “bargain” prices. Large users of 


dressed, also dressed and resawn, pine should 
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Wholesale Lumbermen and 
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FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 
If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 


present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
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Everything in Fir 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping } 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXX XX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 
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be placing new contracts during the next ten 
days to two weeks. 

The planing mills that were not already 
shut down have closed to make repairs and 
take inventories. Roofers have been quiet, but 
offerings from the mills are small, and will 
not increase, because the weather has been 
very bad for manufacturing and _ shipping. 
Prices of dressed lumber remain unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 29.—The lumber market is inactive 
this week. Few orders are being received, 
and practically no shipments are being made. 
Inquiries are expected to be few for some 
weeks, tailroad material is not moving. 
There is growing feeling that business is 
going to improve with the new year. Prices, 
while showing a tendency to stiffen, are not 
yet firm. 

The Industrial Club, in the first of a series 
of advertisements, published last week, urges 
home owners to take advantage of present 
lower construction costs by making needed 
repairs and alterations, and thus hasten the 
return to normal business conditions. Letters 
urging approximately one hundred trade and 
improvement associations in this city to use 
labor in miscellaneous construction work, 
particularly in repairs, alterations and mod- 
ernization, are being sent out by the Indus- 
trial Bureau of St. Louis. 

A. C. Gauen, president Gauen Lumber Co., 
Collinsville, lll., has been elected chairman 
of the Madison County delegation of the 
members of the Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, representing Madison, St. Clair and 
Monroe counties in southern Illinois. The 
organization will plan such highways as will 
be beneficial to those districts. 

E. A. Niehaus, of the Tredick-Niehaus 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., was a caller on 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. last week. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 29.—Practically all of the smaller pine 
mills closed down Christmas Eve. Some of 
them started up again today, but a few will 
suspend operations until after Jan. 1. The 
weather has been fairly good, though it 
rained heavily all Christmas day and most 
of the night previous. Seasoning conditions 
of course are not good, but the smaller mills 
have accumulated scarcely any stock. The 
larger units have better stocks, though they 
have been cutting for the most part only 
three days a week. A casual survey of pro- 
duction shows that about only one out of 
every four mills is producing stock in excess 
of orders. Among the smaller mills a careful 
check-up of the cost of production is going 
on, and those that find they are suffering 
continuous losses will stay closed down until 
orders grow more plentiful, and are 
obtainable on a more attractive price 
basis than now prevails. Sales managers for 
the larger units have said that there has 
been an increase of offers, but that buyers 
want shipments deferred until after the first 
of the year. Several of them say they are 
declining these offers feeling that if they 
book for prompt shipment only they will get 
firm orders. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 29.—A five-day shutdown, from Tues- 
day night until Monday morning, Dec. 29, is 
allowing Arkansas soft pine mills ample time 
for inventory purposes and necessary repair 
work, though a few mills will remain down 
several additional] days. 

Several straight-car sales were made of 
No. 3 shiplap, running strong to 12-inch, with 
prices averaging around $10.50, mill basis; 
some 8- and 10-inch have been sold at around 
$10. The general feeling is that No. 3 boards 
and shiplap will advance in price early in 
1931, because sales of No. 2 boards are al- 
ready being limited, and prospects are for 
price advances in these items in the near 
future. Dealers will not be able to cover 
their requirements for 6-inch No. 2 boards in 
this section of the State because of the mills 
already being sold up to green stock on this 
item. No. 2, 10- and 20-foot lengths are 
In both Nos. 1 and 2 in these lengths, 
12-inch width is scarce. 

As a result of the recent combining of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. and Fordyce Lumber Co. 
sales forces A. W. Bird becomes superin- 
tendent of manufacture for the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. 


scarce, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 29.—Indications are that the twenty- 
three retail yards in this district have the 
lowest stocks in their history. Some year- 
end reports show fair returns on the small 
business handled. Prospects for January buy- 
ing are none too good. No. 2 and lower grade 
stock is at the lowest prices in more than 
twenty years, but cost of mill operation is 
greatly reduced. Most manufacturers will 
be closed down for another week. Manu- 
facturers as a rule are sticking to Dee. 1 
lists, and quotations are: Flooring, 1x3- and 
4-inch, No. 3, $6.50; No. 2, $12; No. 1, $28; 
B&better, $32; drop siding, 1x6- and 8-inch, 
B&better, $33; No. 1 & C, $29; No. 2, $15.50; 
No. 3, $8; S2S&CM or S4S, 1x6-inch No. 3, $8; 
No. 2, $14; No. 1 & C, $26; 1x6 and wider, 
No. 2 common KD S4S, dropping, $18; 1x6 and 
wider, No. 1 & C S4S, $26; No. 2 and better 
dimension, S4S, 2x4- to 2x8-inch, 8- to 16- 
foot, $11; 2x10- and 12-inch, 10- to 16-foot, 
$14. Export stock is moving fairly well, but 
price is not entirely satisfactory, though 
somewhat better than is obtainable in the 
interior trade. Timber schedules for South 
America, as well as scantling, are selling in 
fair quantities. Industrial users in the dis- 
trict will soon begin their spring buying of 
pattern and factory stock. Some of these 
buy their full year’s supply early. Sugar and 
white pine are the principal woods bought. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 29.—The roofer market remains stag- 
nant. There is not enough business to war- 
rant operation of mills, and few are making 
any effort to produce stock. Prices are down 
to the lowest point in years. The roofer 
trade is hopeful. Stocks are low at consum- 
ing centers, and construction work planned 
will result in orders for roofers. 

The longleaf manufacturers have resumed 
operations on a small scale. Business has 
been so slack in recent months that the man- 
ufacturers feel certain that it must improve 
before long. 

Hardwood manufacturers feel encouraged 
over the outlook. They look for a_ slow 
pick-up to start by Jan. 15. A series of good 
contracts have been placed by furniture 
manufacturers of Indiana, North Carolina 
and Virginia, through some of which the 
hardwood manufacturers of the Southeast 
have benefited. The Chicago furniture show 
in January should create considerable busi- 
ness for southern hardwood mills, it is be- 
lieved. There is little lumber at consuming 
centers, so that when things begin to open 
up again, orders will be passed along to the 
sawmill man. Most mills of the Southeast 
are either closed down, or working on short 
time. One big mill at Doctortown is work- 
ing practically full time. Logging conditions 
are bad. There is so much water in the 
swamps that logging crews may not be able 
to get in to cut choice timber before March 
or April, if then. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 30.—A new set of grading rules for 
eastern spruce is being considered’ by 
Canadian producers and officials, and New 
England manufacturers and distributors are 
awaiting them with considerable interest. It 
is generally agreed among the lumber trade 
that there is some room for improvement in 
grading and sizing eastern spruce, and that 
if grading is done efficiently and scientifi- 
cally it will aid in merchandising this species. 

The lumber business transacted hereabout 
the last week was of slender volume, par- 
ticularly in the wholesale division of the 
market. Several reported sales of transit 
lots of Douglas fir recently at low prices 
have aroused some comment, but well-in- 
formed wholesalers insist this business merely 
represents isolated instances of impatient 
sellers anxious to unload before closing an- 
nual inventories. The tone of the market 
for mill shipment business is, in fact, rather 
firmer than at the first of the month. Some 
of the principal wholesalers specializing in 
West Coast lumber are now quoting ec. i. f. 
for fir, $9.50 less than Atlantic differentials, 
page 11%, whereas they would accept $10.25 
off a month ago. The cargo rate for January 
shipments is 50 cents above the December fig- 
ure on the Conference lines, and as another 
advance of 50 cents is announced for Febru- 
ary, wholesalers are urging their customers 
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to place orders promptly to fill in their de- 
pleted yard stocks. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., oper- 
ating several thousand chain stores, has es- 
tablished a box plant, the Packers Supply 
Co., at 1 Fitchburg Street, Somerville, for 
salvaging the enormous quantity of wooden 
boxes it receives. A profitable business has 
been developed. 

The Merrick Lumber Co., Holyoke, F. B. 
Merrick, president and treasurer, has added 
a new department for handling a full line of 
mason materials. Ralph M. Valencia has 
been appointed manager. 

E. V. Barre, former assistant manager of 
the Holden & Martin Lumber Co., Brattles- 
boro, Vt., has been elected president and 
general manager to succeed Lyman E. Holden, 
recently deceased. This company is one of 
the largest in Vermont. 

The John T. Cottrell Co. has opened an at- 
tractive display room at its retail yard in 
Pawtucket, R. I., and the modern addition is 
proving not only a real convenience to cus- 
tomers but is attracting new trade. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 28.—In the Florida market business 
is practically at a standstill. A great many 
of the mills have closed unti] after the first 
of the year, and local wholesalers report a 
greatly reduced volume of orders with prices 
unchanged. 

A few items in the lower and common 
grades of pine shed stock are moving, but 
the higher grades of pine finish are not. Air 
dried roofers are in little demand, with prices 
at the same levels as for the last two months. 
Some framing is being taken at exceptionally 
low prices, and a few orders have been placed 
for longleaf timbers, mostly in large sizes. 
The export market has picked up consider- 
ably during the last thirty days, and a num- 
ber of large cargoes have been shipped from 
Florida ports for the West Indies, South 
America and Continental Europe. 

Cypress prices are at the same level as 
for the last several weeks. Although the 
mills have large stocks, they are poorly as- 
sorted and a number of items are hard to find. 
Orders, except those for the lower grades, 
call for badly mixed cars, largely of com- 
mons and factory material. There is a fair 
volume of thick tank and FAS going into 
the eastern and northern territory, but most 
orders for these items are being offered for 
deferred shipment. 


TRANSPORTATION 


State Orders Lower Rate 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 29.—The State railroad 
commission has ordered fourteen railroads in 
Wisconsin which serve the Bissell Lumber Co., 
of Ladysmith, directly or indirectly, to discon- 
tinue joint rates from Ladysmith on lumber and 
forest products, and to establish rates on the 
same basis as in effect from Phillips, Wis., with 
the exception of rates on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha railroad. The Bissell 
Lumber Co. charged that the rates were unjust 
and unreasonable. 

















. .* 2 . . 

Decisions of the Commission 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, Dec. 29.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision dismissing Docket 
No. 23058 on the ground that lumber rates 
complained of from points in Florida to 
Cordele, Ga., are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint was filed by 
the Georgia Southern Freight Bureau on be- 
half of W. L. Roebuck & Sons (Inc.), Cordele, 
dealers in lumber and mill products. Heard 
with the complaint were portions of Fourth- 
section applications seeking authority to 
continue rates on lumber from Auburndale 
and Polk City, Fla., to Macon, Ga., lower than 


to Cordele and other intermediate points, 
which Division 3 denied. 
“Defendants announced at the hearing,” 


Says the report, “that they would not at- 
tempt to justify the Fourth-section relief 
asked. They admit that the rates on lum- 


ber between points in the Southeast, includ- 
ing Florida, are badly in need of revision. 
They state that they intend to readjust them 
as soon as practicable and that they expect 
to propose increases in rates to Cordele.” 
Division 4 has handed down a decision in 


Finance Docket No. 8088, announcing the 
issuance of a certificate authorizing the Helm 
& Northwestern Railroad Co. to abandon as 
to interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line of railroad in Washington and Bolivar 
counties, Mississippi, and the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co. to abandon opera- 
tion of that line under trackage rights. The 
Helm & Northwestern was built years ago 
to handle forest products traffic. Logging and 
sawmill operations on a commercial basis 
have been abandoned and the railroad can 
no longer be operated on a profitable basis. 
The proposed abandonment was resisted, but 
the commission holds it has been justified by 
the showing of facts. 





Two Weeks’ Revenue Freight 
Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Dec. 13, 1930, totaled 744,443 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 34,062 cars (a de- 
crease of 914 below the week immediately 
preceding); grain, 39,524 cars; livestock, 25,- 
583 cars; coal, 149,150 cars; coke, 8,541 cars; 
ore, 6,393 cars; merchandise, 219,004 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 262,186 cars. 

A later report shows that the revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Dec. 20, 
totaled 713,810 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 31,218 cars; grain, 36,049 cars; livestock, 


22,742 cars; coal, 161,522 cars; coke, 8,492 
cars; ore, 5,743 cars; merchandise, 210,264 


cars, and miscellaneous, 237,780 cars. 





Statistics—Continued from page 43 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 30.—The 228 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Dec. 27 reported: 
Production 54,745,000 
Shipments 81,220,000 
Orders 69,497,000 
A group of 352 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity .304,643,000 
Average weekly cut for fifty-two weeks— 


48.36% over production 
26.95% over production 


Ee ene enamine 
RE ESS eee Ce a 158,505,000 
Actual cut week ended Dec. 27.... 64,145,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec. 27 was 54,745,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 22,085,000 26,734,000 106,015,000 

Domestic 

cargo 38,041,000 24,025,000 215,729,000 
Export 15,525,000 13,170,000 94,621,000 
Local 5,568,000 SO 8 sbecduwen 
81,219,000 69,497,000 416,365,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week ended Average 52 weeks 


Dec. 27, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 49,808,000 126,203,000 166,365,000 
Shipments 74,919,000 125,765,000 163,413,000 
Orders 60,773,000 121,670,000 161,102,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., Dec. 29.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 91 mills for the week ended 
Dec. 20: Per 

Percent Percent cent 


Aver.* Actual Ship- 

Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ...14,970,000 Sa am 

PP eee 5,628,000 38 i s 
Shipments 6,038,000 40 108 — 
OPGMPET cccccs 4,392,000 29 78 73 
Unfilled 

orders :.... 51,535,000 oe oe 


ee 
*“Average” the last 
three years. 
+Average of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 48,264 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 54,117 feet. 


is of production for 
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OUT-OF-DATE 


MACHINERY 


and install this 
Model 1930 


IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
Window Frame Machine 


You know that it is false economy to 
continue to use machinery that has 
had its day and is no longer profit- 
able. Do not hesitate. Get rid of the 
old and install the new. Then you 
can meet present day competition and 
get the profits that are coming to you. 


Let us tell you all about this 
new model. 
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| Florida, USA. 
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2 
Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
andexcelience 
of engraving. 






POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.PA 
FISHER BUILOINE 
CHICAsO 







The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 


1108 Fullerton Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 











Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
7 Kook credit rat- 
ings and re- 


ports are almost 
universally rec- 


ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 


lumber accounts. and the 
cost is reasonable. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, M1, 
East. Headquarters, 35 8. William St., New York City 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
It SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
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EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK, N. Y. 





E. R. Ross, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., left Sunday to 
spend most of the week in Oshkosh and other 
northern Wisconsin points. 


Herbert Moss, of Groveton, Tex., general 
manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., 
spent Monday and Tuesday in Chicago, on busi- 
ness, and conferred with R. C. Clark, his firm’s 
local sales representative. 


Jerome Houston, who is in charge of the 
quotation desk at the Chicago office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, left on 
Wednesday of last week to spend the Christmas 
holidays at his old home near St. Louis, Mo. 


Walter Abendroth, of the Robbins Flooring 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., passed through Chicago 
early this week on his way to California to 
spend the winter, and while in the city took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to call on friends in 
the lumber trade here. 


The Homecraft Specialty Manufacturing Co., 
which at its mill at Mattoon, IIl., manufactures 
lawn furniture, has moved its headquarters to 
Chicago, in suite 14104 of the Merchandise 
Mart, where it will also engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business, with increased capitaliza- 
tion, under the management of D. V. Swear- 
ingen, secretary-treasurer of the company. His 
brother, O. E. Swearingen, the president, will 
continue to live at Mattoon and manage the 
factory. 


C. E. LeCrone, well known lumherman of 
Leesville, La., recently has announced that after 
many years of service in the lumber trade, the 
last eight years as head of his own company, 
he has concluded to withdraw from lumber 
activities and devote his energies to the lecture 
platform. 


Willis B. Dye, of the Dye Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Kokomo, Ind., accompanied by his son, 
T. J. Dye, was looking after business matters 
in Chicago on Monday this week, and favored 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a pleasant 
call. Mr. Dye reports an encouraging outlook 
for 1931 business, and also is much pleased with 
the way collections have been coming in, in 
response to his systematic efforts to get in 
outstanding accounts, so far as possible, be- 
fore closing the books for the year. 


C. H. Watzek, of Wauna, Ore., manager of 
the Crossett Western Lumber Co., accompanied 
by his wife and son, Peter Watzek, and also his 
brother, A. R. Watzek, of Portland, Ore., an- 
other member of the same company, visited his 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Watzek, of Daven- 
port, lowa, over the Christmas holidays. After- 
ward the westerners came on to Chicago, to 
spend a few days this week with John W. Wat- 
zek, jr., of Crossett Watzek Gates. They ex- 
pected to start on the return trip Tuesday 
night or Wednesday. 


H. M. Rowe, of Dayton, Ohio, head of the 
Rowe Lumber Sales Co., is indeed proud these 
days, for he is a grandfather. A daughter was 
born Dec. 27 to his daughter, Mrs. Chancellor 
Dougall, of Evanston, Ill., and now Mr. Rowe 
says he will be impatient until he has an oppor- 
tunity to see if history repeats itself and if 
the little miss follows in her mother’s foot- 
steps. When Mrs. Dougall (then Virginia 
Rowe) was nine years old, on her birthday she 
accompanied her father on a business trip and 
secured nine orders for a car each. 


Frank R. Adams, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, after an 
extended visit to redwood mills on the West 
Coast returned to Chicago in time to spend the 
Christmas holidays at home with his family. 


Frank H. Campbell, the company’s director in 
charge of field work, whose home and head- 
quarters are in Chicago, also was in the city for 
the holiday season. Another Chicago redwood 
man, Harold P. Plummer, vice president in 
charge of eastern sales for the Union Lumber 
Co., still is in California, where he is on a 
visit of several months’ duration to his com- 
pany’s offices and mill at Fort Bragg, and to 
other points on the Coast. 


T. S. Whitten, general manager of the Ed- 
ward Hines Western Pine Co., Burns, Ore., 
after spending a few days in Phoenix, Ariz., 
with Edward Hines, president of the company, 
who is in that city recuperating from a recent 
illness, continued on to his former home at 
Virginia, Minn., to spend the holidays. On his 
return to Burns about Jan. 10, Mr. Whitten 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Whitten and they 
will make their permanent home there. Mr. 
Whitten for many years was in charge of the 
great white pine operations of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., a Hines enterprise 
at Virginia, Minn., and will now continue in 
the same capacity at Burns. 


Frank James, of Hillsboro, Ohio, president of 
the Enterprise Planing Mill Co., arrived in 
Chicago, Monday, to spend a few days, and 
called on some of his friends in the trade. In 
a conversation with Pete Smith, manager of 
the yellow pine department of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co., he mentioned that he has been in the 
lumber business since 1878, and that all but 
five years of that time he has been with the 
Enterprise company. The aged but peppy and 
jovial lumberman, commented with enthusiasm 
on the speedy service possible, on hurry-up 
orders large and small, in these days of the 
telephone and its present high state of efficiency, 
so different from what had to be considered 
“fast service” a generation ago. 


Fund Commemorates Lumberman 


An important step in the carrying out of a 
proposed $6,000,000 development program for 
the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago was the 
recent acquisition of an entire block for the 
building which is to be erected just east of the 
present structure. The property is bounded by 
Harrison Street, Hermitage Avenue, Congress 
Street, and the Chicago Rapid Transit elevated 
railroad. The various parcels were assembled 
by Edward J. Scott as broker. 

Although no immediate building improve- 
ments are contemplated, it is thought probable 
that in 1932 the $500,000 gift of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. McElwee will be used to start construc- 
tion of a surgical pavilion which is a major 
factor in the proposed improvements. This 
fund was given by Mrs. McElwee as a memo- 
rial to her husband, the late R. Harvey Mc- 
Elwee, formerly president of the Menominee 
Lumber Co., and she stipulated that provision 
be made in the surgical pavilion to care for not 
only wealthy patients but also those of limited 
means, and charity cases. 





Push-Button Crane Control 


Scnenecrapy, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The rope and 
chain types of control for small floor-operated 
cranes are relegated to obsolescence by a de- 
vice which has been announced here by the 
General Electric Co. It is a push-button con- 
trol box of the pendant type, and some of its 
advantages, pointed out by the company, are 
that it affords greater safety to the operator, 
that only one man is necessary to operate the 
crane (thus saving time), and that this con- 
trol requires less space on the factory floor. 


Lag 
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The buttons are mounted on a cast aluminum 
box, light and strong; it is just the right size 
to be easily grasped and operated by one hand 
—20% inches long, only 2% inches wide, and 
the depth, including the projecting buttons, 2c 
inches. 





Features of New Band Saw 


A new product for the sawmill industry is 
the all-steel fabricated band saw which is be- 
ing brought out by the DeWalt Products Cor- 
poration, of Lancaster, Pa. This new band 
saw, illustrated herewith, is light in weight, yet 
sturdily constructed, being built entirely by 
electric welding. What the manufacturers be- 
lieve to be the greatest feature, however, is 
that the machine does not break blades, tests 
in service having demonstrated such to be the 
fact. 

These band saws are manufactured in 2-wheel 
and 3-wheel types, the 16-inch capacity ma- 
chine having two wheels, while the 24- and 
30-inch models have three wheels. All models 
employ 16%-inch diameter aluminum wheels 
mounted on Timken bearings, with a simplified 
and easily adjusted device for lining the band 





AlLsteel fabricated band saw announced by the 
DeWalt Products Corporation, of Lancaster, Pa. 


saw blade. The use of the three pulley wheels 
makes possible greater throat clearance. 

The new DeWalt band saw construction mini- 
mizes hazards by very efficient guarding. The 
band saw track and wheels are all contained 
in one frame, completely enclosing all running 
parts, except that portion of the saw blade used 
in the cut. Motors of one-half horsepower, 
three-quarter or one horsepower with V-type 
pulley and belt are included. 








Keeping Pace With Progress 


That the organization he represents is fully 
determined to keep pace with progress in the 
lumber industry is indicated in a recent bulletin 
sent out by F. J. Shead, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, in which he urges full support of the 
firm price policy recently adopted by impor- 
tant branches of the lumber industry. In this 
connection, he says: 

Although the lumber industry is presumed 
to embrace super intellect and leadership, 
it is only within a recent period that prac- 
tical thought seems to have been given its 
merchandising and value. Prominent among 
these are grade-marking and provision, pro- 
tection and co-operation for the small pro- 


ducer. To both of which we are giving our 
whole-hearted support. 

We are now affording another opportunity 
to emphasize our loyalty to and sincerity in 
the welfare of our chosen industry by lending 
encouragement and aid to the movement re- 
cently inaugurated for the establishment of 
firm prices and I feel our organization should 
not only unhesitatingly give the endeavor its 
endorsement but do everything possible to 
sustain it. 

With these three propositions firmly estab- 
lished, adopted and generally applied, lum- 
ber would be well on the way to a more satis- 
factory and profitable future and we invite 
a free expression fron our members of their 
attitude relative to this action by the manu- 
facturers to make prices and stick to them. 





Line-Yard Managers Transferred 


LELAND, Iowa, Dec. 29.—Carl Sunde, who 
was in charge of the Thompson Lumber Co.’s 
yard here for several months, has been trans- 
ferred to the management of the company’s 
yard at Woden. Mr. Thompson, who has been 
managing the firm’s yard at Hartland, Minn., 
now is in charge here. 





Hymeneal 


FLOURNOY-BIDWELL. An event of the 
midwinter social season in Seattle, Wash., 
was the marriage on Saturday, Dec. 27, of 
Miss Doris Eleanora Bidwell, of that city, to 
Albert Gallatin Flournoy, of Burns, Ore. The 
wedding took place at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 842 Gwinn Place, Seattle. Mr. Flour- 
noy, who is better known to a great many 
lumbermen of the Northwest as “Al” is the 
son of Al. G. Flournoy, who for many years 
prior to his death was one of the best known 
and most popular lumber salesmen in the 
middle West, representing the Hines interests 
on the road, and the young man is now in 
the employ of the Edward Hines Western 
Pine Co. at Burns. 


SPENCE-HOLLER. The marriage of Miss 
Anne Louise Holler, of Statesville, N. C., to 
James E. Spence, jr., of Siler City, N. C., took 
place at St. Johns Lutheran Church in States- 
ville on Dec. 16. Following a motor trip to 
southern Florida, Mr. and Mrs. Spence will 
make their home in Siler City. Mr. Spence 
is a member of the firm of the Buckner- 
Spence Lumber Co. 


WILBUR-DONEGAN. Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of George Hunt 
Wilbur, son of Hawley W. Wilbur of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Waukesha, Wis., to 
Miss Dorothy Anne Donegan of Stevens Point, 
Wis. The marriage took place in Chicago, 
Aug. 30. Mrs. Wilbur attended Trinity Col- 
lege, at Washington, D. C., and later the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Wilbur is also a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 
They are making their home in Waukesha. 


BRADY-WATSON. The wedding of Em- 
mett Edward Brady. manager of the cedar 
department of the Cascade Timber Co., and 
Miss Janet Watson, both of Tacoma, Wash., 
was solemized Dec. 20 at the residence of 
Mrs. J. A. Walters, the bride’s great grand- 
mother. The bride was attended by Mrs. 
Charles B. Hurley, Miss Martha Mowers and 
Miss Marie Louise Quevli. Richard Watson, 
the bride’s brother, was best man, and the 
ushers were Thomas Watson and Warren 
Brokaw. Rev. John Wallace Kennedy, pastor 
of the Immanuel Presbyterian church of Ta- 
coma, read the wedding ceremony. Mrs. 
Brady has been prominent in Tacoma society 
since her debut and the wedding was one of 
the social events of the season. The selec- 
tion of the Walters home for the ceremony 
added a touch of historic interest to the event 
as it is one of the oldest residence struc- 
tures in the city. Mr. and Mrs. Brady left 
on a short wedding trip and on their return 
will make their home at the Tacoma Country 
and Golf Club. 


BRONSON-LYDEN. Marguerite Cecelia 
Lyden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. 
Lyden, of Grand Forks, B. C., and Robert 
Underwood Bronson, head of Trio Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., were married in Seattle, 
Dec. 21. After a wedding trip to Canada 
and a visit to the home of the bride, the 
young couple will return to Bugene, Jan. 15, 
and will make their home at 1230 Oak Street 
in that city. Mr. Bronson is a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Bronson of Seattle. 


MID-/ TATE fence is 


better becaure of 


Zinc-Blended Wire * 


MID-STATES 









ZINC BLENDED 
WEATHER - PROOF 
WEAR: PROOF 


WIRE 


There is a definite reason for our 
claims of longer life for the three 
brands of Mid-States Fence ... 
Adrian Stiff Stay, Star Stiff. Stay 
and Ben Hur Wrap Stay . . . that 
reason is ZINC-BLENDED WIRE. 


Ever since the invention of the old galva- 
nizing process, manufacturers have realized 
that the life of the wire could be extended 
if a thicker coating of protective zinc could 
be put on it. Until the perfection of the 
process we use, however, this could not be 
done. If more than the very thinnest layer 
of zinc was put on the wire, it had a ten- 
dency to chip off when the wire was bent. 
ZINC-BLENDED Wire carries two or three 
times as much zinc as the old galvanized 
wire did and its life is longer in proportion. 





In this process a patented heat treatment 
blends the zinc with the copper bearing 
steel wire. The wire, after the heavy coat- 
ing of zinc has been applied, is subjected 
to great heat for a very short time. The 
steel and zinc are partly melted and form 
an alloy where they come in contact, and 
the two metals are bonded together as 
tightly as one. 


Mid-States fence soon shows its superiority 
in the fields . . . it makes farmer friends 
and leads not only to the sale of more 
fence, but also to sales of other supplies 
and equipment necessary to the modern 
farm. Write for information on open retail 
territory and the Mid-States Merchandising 
Plan. 


*(ZINC-BLENDED Wire is produced 
by the GALVANNEALING Process 
under License Arrangement.) 


MID- STATES 
J TEEL and WIRE Co. 


CRAWFORD/ VILLE, IND. 
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| Fix on ‘Credit Loss 


ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year's total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 

the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
| nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


| i ance 

| in Adv 

| You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 

i} your credit loss. That you can only 

| guess at. And how often you miss the 

| mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 

| 

it 









































511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
a, al 
SCRIBNER’S 
Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments o: all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
: = — sae Stave and Heading 
j 7 Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


PAID FoR’ 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Cook Lumber 
Co. changing name to Cook Terminal Co. 

Chicago—Lake Superior Piling Co. moving head- 
quarters to 221 N. La Salle St. 

Hindsboro—Robert Lyons, of Oakland, has pur- 
chased the Hunter lumber yard in Hindsboro and 
will take charge. 

Rock City—Graham Bros. succeeded by Clarno 
Lumber Co. in lumber, hardware, coal, grain and 
feed business here; headquarters of new company 
at Clarno, Wis. 

IOWA. Hawkeye—Harry Schrader and H. H. 
Engel have purchased the lumber, implement and 
coal business of Schrader & Hand. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—Widmark Lumber Co. 
succeeded by City Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Cass Lake—Bigelow-Lamoreaux 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Crate Corporation, 

NEBRASKA. Holdredge—Ira Sheets and son 
Emmett, of the Sheets Lumber Co., Beaver City, 
Neb., have purchased an interest in the Holdredge 
Lumber Co. and the Holdredge Coal Co. and will 
continue the business under name of Perry-Sheets 
Lumber .Co., Emmett Sheets in charge. New office 
being erected; headquarters for outlying yards to 
be established at Holdrege. 

NEW JERSEY. Burlington—Jas. Latta & Son 
succeeded by Latta Lumber Lard, Ralph 8S, Charl- 
ton, owner. 

Elizabeth—Carpenter-Gordon Co. changing name 
to F. A. Gordon & Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
closed. 

Wishek—F. J. Sayler Lumber Co. and Thomp- 
son Lumber Yards (Inc.) consolidating yards. 

OHIO. Laurelville—Armstrong Bros. succeeded 
in lumber and hardware business by Armstrong 
Hardware Co. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Louis C. Mathey suc- 
ceeded in retail lumber business by Service Lum- 
ber Co., organized by J. L. Bradford, et al. 

TEXAS. San Diego—Derrick Lumber Co. sold 
to Lynch Davidson & Co. 

WISCONSIN. Benoit, Brule, Mason and Moquah 

Cc. H. Werdon Lumber Co. yards now operating 
as Superior Lumber Yards (Inc.), headquarters 
in Ashland. 


Terminal 


Jessie—Crane-Johnson yard 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford — Fir-Tex Atlantic, 
incorporated; Clarence C. See, manager; subsidiary 
of Guernsey-Westbrook Co. 

FLORIDA. Miami Beach—Miami Beach Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Homer Bros. (Inc.) increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 

INDIANA. South Bend—South Bend Lumber 
Co. changing authorized capital from $250,000 to 
2,500 shares no par value. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Doneghy & Spink Co., 
incorporated; Paul Doneghy, 618 W. 62nd St.; 
lumber, 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Bell-Heard Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; old concern. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Byerly Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; L. W. Byerley. 

Eugene—Eastern Box Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; W. B. Hilton, interested. 

Medford—Dead Indian Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $5,000; H. N. Taylor interested. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Andrews—Andrews Veneer 
Co., incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Tidewater Lumber & Mill- 
work Corporation, incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes — Anacortes Shingle 
Co., incorporated; capital, $9,000; Al Gerey, inter- 
ested. 

Everett—Walton Lumber Co. 
to $3,000,000. : 

Port Angeles—Lofthus & Nobles Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; lumber and paints; 
Endre Lofthus interested. 

Seattle — Geneva Land & Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; S. A. Spiegel and others; 
sawmill and logging. 

Seattle—Falkenburg Trading Co., 
capital, $101,000; M. J. 
lumber, etc. 

Seattle—Waite Mill & Timber Co., 
capital to $30,000; sawmill. 

Seattle— Home Modernizing Co., 
capital, $25,000; building materials; 
3rown, interested. . 

Sedro-Woolley—Hardwood Products Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $49,000; G. H. Gilbertson 


and others. 
New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Newport Beach. — Walter’ 5S. 
Spicer will open a new lumber yard with com- 
plete lines of building materials. He was for 
18 years with the Barr Lumber Co., of Santa Ana. 

Pasadena—Howard Flooring Co. has engaged in 
business at 2094 N. Fair Oaks Ave.; Francis J. 
Munson interested. 

ILLINOIS. Galesburg—Report that W. M. Barry 
had opened a retail lumber yard is erroneous. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke—Merrick Lumber 
Co. opening new department to handle full line 
of mason materials; Ralph M. Valencia, manager. 

OREGON. Albany — Central Lumber Co. will 





increasing capital 


incorporated; 
Falkenburg, interested; 


decreasing 


incorporated; 
William A. 


open a retail yard on the corner of First and 
Baker streets under management of Wallace C. 
Anderson, 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—John T. Cottrell 
Co. has opened a display room, 

TENNESSEE. Mountain City—E. G. Gress Mill 
& Lumber Co., new wholesale and retail lumber 
concern, also operating planing mill; E. G. Gress 
and Norma Graham, owners. 

WASHINGTON. Chelan—Chelan Box Mfg. Co. 
(Harry Wall) will open sawmill and box manu- 
facturing plant on completion of buildings. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Plant of the Transit Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., on Three Mile Creek near here, 
damaged by fire. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Southport Corpora- 
tion, loss by fire in cooperage plant, $50,000. 

OREGON. Falls City—Cobb-Mitchell Co., loss by 
fire, $20,000; sawmill and logging; partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Woodworking plant of 
Adams Bros.-Payne Co., loss by fire $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Consolidated Ply- 
wood Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 

Olympia—Dry kiln of the Olympia Shingle Co. 
damaged by fire, $5,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA, Sarasota—J. Paul Gaines plans es- 
tablishing a small plant for extracting tar and 
rosin from pine roots and stumps. 

INDIANA. Dale—Brown Bros. Lumber Co. en- 
larging planing and sawmill property by erection 
of a large wing. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Pratt & Forrest Co. 
planning erection of a new sawmill: cost $120,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Hickory Novelty 
Co. will erect additions to plant: cost, with new 
equipment, about $18,000; Hutton Bourbonnais Co., 
owner. 

WASHINGTON. Manson—Harry Wall is erect- 
ing a $100,000 sawmill and box factory near here. 

Tacoma—Northwest Chair Co. will erect a fac- 
tory building at 2201 S. Tacoma Way; J. H. Gil- 
pin, manager. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN UEBELHOER, retired lumberman of 
Buffalo, N. Y., died on Dec. 28 at Toledo, 
Ohio, where he had resided since last April. 
He was 75 years old and was the son of 
Jacob Uebelhoer, who about 1866 was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Uebelhoer & Schreiner, 
which operated a planing mill and box fac- 
tory on Ash Street, Buffalo. Later the firm 
became Jacob Uebelhoer & Sons, the twe 
sons, John and Charles P., being taken into 

















partnership. The business was moved to 200 
Cherry Street and continued there for many 
years until it was sold to the foreman, 


Michael Zeis. The deceased was well known 
in Buffalo as a philanthropist, contributing 
largely to church and seminary endowment. 
He is survived by a widow and three sisters. 


PETER BRADY, for many years engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., died on Dec. 29 after a 
short illness. He was long a member of the 
Brady Bros. Lumber Co., which dealt exten- 
sively in white pine. He is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Anna L. Brady, five sons, and 
three daughters: J. Robert, Thomas L., J. 
Francis, Peter J., G. Carlton, and Mae E 
ar Mrs. Eva B. Thomas and Mrs. D. 

eller. 





ROY F. LONG, well known commission lum- 
berman of Davenport, Iowa, died at the Mercy 
Hospital in that city on Dec. 16 at the age of 
43. He had been ill several months. Mr. 
Long was at one time connected with the 

. N. Dietz Lumber Co., of Omaha, and later 
with the Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Omaha. In 
1917 he went to Davenport to represent the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, 
Ill. During the war he entered the commis- 
sion lumber business and was so engaged until 
his recent illness. He was representative in 
the Davenport territory for the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., of Warren, Ark., and other concerns 
in that section. Mr. Long leaves a widow and 
one daughter, Virginia. 


ROBERT L. MONTAGUB, prominent busi- 
ness man of Charleston, 8S. C., with large tim- 
ber interests was found dead in the living 
room of his winter home at Mount Holly, 
death being due to a self-inflicted wound. Mr. 
Montague, who was in his 61st year, having 
been born in Matthews County, Virginia, in 
July, 1870, was a son of Dr. Lewis B. Mon- 
tague, a prominent physician of that State. 
He entered the lumber business at the age of 
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seventeen and in later years was one of oe 
most prominent figures in his section. e 
went to South Carolina where he became con- 
nected with lumber interests around George- 
town, and was an officer of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Co. 


GILBERT McKECHNIE, one of _ three 
brothers for many years engaged in conduct- 
ing a sawmill and general store business at 
Durham, Ont., died on Dec. 21, aged 89 years. 
With his brothers, Neil and John, he formed a 
partnership under the name of N., G. & J. Mc- 
Kechnie, which was prominent in the business 
life of the town for forty years. Neil died in 
1904 and the other brothers continued the 
business until 1918. Gilbert McKechnie had 
served as reeve and chairman of the county 
eouncil and in the early 90s was a member of 
Parliament for two years. He was one of the 
organizers of the National Portland Cement 
Co. In 1911 he married Margaret Grace Gunn, 
who survives. 


MRS. MARY KING PRESTON, widow of 
Wallace <A. Preston, pioneer lumberman, 
banker and mayor of St. Joseph, Mich., died 
at her home there on Dec. 28 at the age of 
81. Mrs. Preston had devoted most of her 
life to community service in her home city 
of St. Joseph and was greatly beloved. She 
is survived by six sons and a daughter, all 
living in St. Joseph. One son, Arthur G. 
Preston, is the present owner of the Preston 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and a former 
mayor as his father was before him. There 
are eleven grandchildren. 


HERMAN M. LUDWIG, better known as 
“Dad” Ludwig, an old lake captain who sailed 
Lake Michigan in the days when sailors were 
made of iron and the boats were made of 
wood, died recently in Michigan City, Ind. 
“Dad” was one of nine sons of Charles P. 
and Mary Ludwig, of South Haven, Mich., all 
of whom became sailing men. The father 
owned a piece of timber near South Haven 
at a place known as Ludwig’s Pier. There 
the boys learned ship building and ship sail- 
ing. The “Mary Ludwig” was “Dad's” first 
schooner and often sailed into the Michigan 
City harbor carrying lumber with the young 
captain before the mast. 


JERRY FAIRBANKS, aged 82, pioneer 
lumberman and coal dealer in Clarion, Iowa, 
died Dec. 27 in the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. C. A. Neudecker, Waterloo, after an ill- 
ness of more than a year. He had been 
engaged in the lumber business in the Clarion 
community many years and was an extensive 
property owner. His widow, three daughters 
and a son survive. 





FREDERICK PEAKE, secretary of Joseph 
Erlhoff Co. (Inc.), retail lumber dealer of Chi- 
cago, with branch yard at Schiller Park, died 
on Jan. 22. Mr. Peake had been with the 
company which has a yard at 5256 Northwest 
Highway, since 1921. He was also an attor- 
ney with office in the Temple Building. A 
widow and one son, Frederick T., survive. 
The son is in charge of the real estate de- 
partment of the Hyde Park Bank. 


ANDREW GREGERSON, 62 years old, a 
business man of Ellendale, Minn., died at his 
home there on Dec. 22 after a long illness. Mr. 
Gregerson operated a lumber business in Ellen- 
dale for nearly 30 years and served as mayor 
of the village for two terms. He also served 
as clerk of the board of education. Funeral 
services were held at Ellendale on Dec. 26. 


L. S. LAKIN, 93 years old, is dead at the 
home of a daughter at Lafayette, Ind., death 
being due to the infirmities of age. For many 
years Mr. Lakin was engaged in the lumber 
business at Lebanon, Ind., and was well and 
favorably known to the trade in the central 
part of that State. The deceased is survived 
by one daughter, one brother and one sister. 





Trouble and Litigation 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The Donner 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been named defendant 
in a petition in bankruptcy filed in Federal 
court in Brooklyn by three creditors: The 
Hirsch Lumber Co., Robert Sizer & Co., and 
W. M. Crombie & Co. (Inc.). The petition 
lists the number of creditors as “more than 
twelve.” Of the claims only a note of $1,000 
held by Robert Sizer & Co., is secured. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 29.—A receiver 
for the Meredith & Kratz Lumber Co., of this 
city, has been asked in a suit filed in the 
Vanderburgh circuit court by the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA., Dec. 30.—J. M. Dasher, doing 
business here as the J. M. Dasher Lumber 
Co., has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district court 
here. He lists liabilities at $18,638 and 
assets at $9,650, of which $1,310 are claimed 
to be exempt. Secured claims total $6,350; 
unsecured, $12,188. 








A 


Declaration of Policy 


Pertaining to 


Mail Order House Distribution 


OVA) SATEERSEST sells to accredited 
retail lumber dealers only. By 
accredited dealers we mean dealers 
recognized by retail lumber dealer as- 
sociations and the trade in general. 
Mail order houses are not considered 
by us to be in that classification and 
consequently we do not sell them. 


‘*We have no power to prohibit the 
use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
when a prospective owner insists on 
them for his mail order home, but he 
must arrange for the mail order com- 
pany to buy WEATHERBEST from a 
retail lumber dealer at the dealer’s own 
price. 


‘‘Only then, from accredited retail 
lumber dealers can contractors, con- 
sumers or mail order houses obtain 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles.”’ 


President 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
General Offices: N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Weittierneat | 
J STAINED SHAMBLES 2 


For Rooks ans Sie-Wau 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 











Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Dee, 27: 
Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ Boards, S18 or 82S No. 1 Dimension No. 2 Shortleaf Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G B&Better Surfaced: No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S1E Dimension S1S1E 1x6”, 10-20’— 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 63.54 ae «<ssaenes 36.58 i  testenne 26.73 Short- Long- Oe So" Di sccane 16.86 , 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 33.25 ran 36.33 OS 32.56 leaf leaf a ak 17.99 | B&Btr ........ 30.50 
1x3” F.G.— CO a xndeuds 38.20 Po) ae 47.37 | ox 4” 10’..20.00 .... | nee 3 eer 30.43 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 34,50 1x5 and 10”.. 41.41 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): . 19420’...... 19.50 
No. 1 10-20’ 30.06 on . e = 12’..20.00 21.00 " errr ere 20.67 
No. -20".... 0 1x12” 2. cccee 54.43 erie es 14.54 ay a 6 ge eee 14.48 
No, 2, 6-20’.... 19.00 5/4x5 10&12”. 64,00 1x10” ....... 15.09 __ 80 SRP TA ROSA 13.00 No. 3 Dimension 
= B.G.— 6/4 & 8/4&4, SEBS” occscas 16.41 18&20’..21.49 27.00 18&20’...... 15.59 | 2x4” :......... 11.07 
3&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.00 Scams 59.75 | wn all 6-20’): 2x 6”, 10’. .16.00 si ‘ Tim 
Ae Pe : ae No. 3 (all 6-20’): <x , + +10. 2 ee ee 16.50 
eg C Gurfaced: ene 9.20 12”. .16.83 12’...... ee 
—o Mesyiteng . aaa Se” sursavea 33.25 1x10” 9.92 16’. .17.97 __ 17.06 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
No. 1, 10-20’... 38. a hat ‘ . > 
a 2 10-20’ 20 “ Fencing, $18, 10-20’ ae 10.07 18&20’. .18.80 19800" ........ 15.88 S48, 20’ ana 
’ , Ceiling iia Na, i—- No. 4, all widths 2x 8”, 12’. .19.00 18.50 2x10”, = cnne Se under: 
x4”, 10-20’— eS On) 28.19 and lengths.. 5.25 | 16’. .19.00 21.50 ‘ 1 eres 18.25 3” 24.99 
aes ones —. 27.53 . i : 2x12”, 10’...... 18.98 
B&Btr ........ 2 ed Shiplap 18&20’. .18.77 12’ 18.28 Me -acanwownd 28.78 
J 9 ‘f co OR eee a . 
<7 : hited hie 22.50 No. oe No. 2 (10-20’): 2x10”, 12’. .25.94 ee 20.10 12” 40 50 
DR ears nnes 14.63 BF oo ascwies 12.88 1x8” 15.23 8820" ae oo Serene . 
a 4 Oo tacccuns : 18&20’. .23.96 18&20’...... : 
Casing and Base 1x6” ........ 13.56 1x10” 15.38 Plaster Lath 
B&Better: : My Oe ee : 2x12", 12’. .19.75 Partition 
4 and 6” ami > No. 3 (all 6-20"): eal “ No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.40 
ee eae 7.165 PORE 9.88 16’. .23.24 ix4"°— ae ae : 
5 and 10”.... 50.73 BN cease aus 8.06 SO civ twas 9.88 18&20’. .24.18 B&Btr ........ 34.50 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.40 
Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- [Report Delayed Because of Holiday] Following are average sales prices, these 


folk prices made during the period Nov. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 

Rough 


Edge 4/4— 
eeetter eT eT eC $42.15 
a Tach oe ned ae cea nae Sin Shag we se acco era 26.60 
I I i rare ria cats ak he efi 19.95 
i Sk Gitecarenadtwhek tween enaomeane 16.75 
No. 1 No. 2 
meee No. 1 box box 
a tcecesunuee 4.75 —~s eons 
= a ie dace ae pie eee 43.00 , wae i 
2 2 eer 43.00 32.75 $22.85 19.05 
Pe spenbeasnne 43.30 wate aera sates 
i ES ere 45.05 35.45 23.05 19.00 
a Dice oh nie ea 47.90 36.85 22.95 19.20 
ET waiaha dnt accaie 61.65 44.40 26.50 19.90 
Edge, B&better— 
ET Meas as hak ade ae brace eau ode wk eee 45.75 
DE =sdseedadvads eaeees bbe ucecateaue ett 
EEE i diaiidad a ced werk garendnanw ea wataaerde 62.35 
NTN iiartnits audi: Griese Wee & ine ae eal ad ee a 49.55 
Bark Strips— 
EE Maeda eke Wonad/ eae des = ala $28.25 
SI ata Gaines hd wee ema ei eee 10.80 
Dressed 2%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
sabetter Se di bche neal $39.00 $38.00 
No. 1 common, }3”...... 35.00 33.25 
No. 2 common, }#”...... a0 23.90 
2%” 3%” 
ee, Oe es 38.55 36-35 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.50 
Box bark GEPEE, GUOGGOE. 6 cecvccccccuwes 16.85 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
1x 6” ee ye $22.90 $14.05 
1x 8” Rie inhale bweg bide edie 1.95 14.45 
1x10” ccdbeveceensewA wane 23.25 15.15 
BE We eee iat neh eae 26.95 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock B 81 





* 8’ 2&14’ 16’ 
1x 4” ee $24.50 8. 50 $26.50 
EER ae ee 28.00 29.00 30.50 
ga APSR Saat oe 29.00 30.00 31.50 
ET. J sb ay hi'nia’a a hoalattaicea acd 31.50 32.50 34.00 
EE REE aE IO 32.50 33.50 35.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

: 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
2x 6” + 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.0 30.00 
oS «oc Bee 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 
2x10” . 28.00 31.00 oes 32.00 31.00 
2x12” ... 28.20 32.00 00 32.00 32.00 

For 3 , suena, “ee $2.60 from 
price x No.- 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 27.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Dec. 24. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 


price. RL means random length. AL meazs 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCK SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 1“ 10” 13° 
C selects RL..... $47.36 $47.14 $56.88 $76.71 
D selects RL..... 30.00 32.75 42.95 61.06 
No. 1 common AL ..... wae 46.00 
No. 2 common AL 25.14 22.76 22.79 26.28 
No. 3 common AL 17.17 16.89 16.78 17.56 
Suop, 5/4 anpD 6/4, S2S— 
SS aera ke a ar $17.00 


SeLtects S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL 
i nC Cea ce ade aw ew tee meee 27.00 





No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL........... 10.00 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” Rg” 10” 13° 
C selects RL ....$64.14 $59.50 $69.40 $107.60 
D selects RL.... 42.27 42.66 49.33 80.56 
No. 1 common AL 38.68 42.13 49.27 71.00 
No. 2 common AL 29.88 29.96 30.14 37.65 
No. 3 common AL 19.95 19.51 20.19 24.04 
I, NO oak ke wie acue alates $35.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 12.50 
Larch and Pir 
Me. 5 Gienematem, SES” TO sceccccvevecnscs $15.25 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL.......... $39.50 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL... 21.50 





f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 20: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $62.25 $59.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 33.25 33.25 
_ 3 BR ree ida 27.25 
sdaneneuense neste ces 21.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $36.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 30.25 
Pinish and Moldings 
Pinigh, B&better, 155610"... ccccccceccs $51.50 
Finish, B&better, + ees pa Wadia a Ginae 64.25 
Case and pase, a re titi 55.25 
Discount on 5 ee 1%” and under.. 46% 
1%” and over.. 41% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $29.50 
Boards, No. 3, 1x12”, 10, 18420......... 21.25 
es OU My. DU bab dedecesesececsnes 15.00 
Dimension 
i a ee ae $17.50 
EE AS Ul eee 19.50 
ps gi SY 8 eee eae 27.50 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 14- and pl cite ase hiatal 16.75 
2x12”, ee ee ce ksad eemawenionas 19.75 
Lath 
SC NE Wiad warn wenle omen uae ear es $2.25 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Cheago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling 


4” av 8” 10” 12” 
6-16’. $42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
41. ee 45. ae “6 a 62.00 77.00 


38. 50 38.50 38.50 
33.00 33.00 34.06 
*** 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
4"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
eves OG. 00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 
PA 3 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add 6; 6-inch 
3 8 ene Fy | $6; ‘Lo- inch, add $8; ‘12- inem. 
4- - 1 16- inch, add $7.5 
12- inch, Mea 38: tro." 


§Furnished when eae 
*Contains 40 to 50 fetcent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths— Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
wey including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
d for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 

%-inch, o ‘length s, 3- to 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter 4. 


10-foot: 
- - $18.00 
piece 21.00 


Dé&btr., f-tnch. 838. 00.= «CE, 
6-inch 31.00 6-i 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. i, ef 45; No. 


Inch— 
Dé&btr., 
No. 1 & 
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- 30.50 & 
- 80.43 , CADDO..-- EXCHANGE 
- 20.67 
sion 
11.07 J 
bers | To combine added economy with increased 
‘ effectiveness in the distribution of Caddo Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine, an affiliation is announced 
wpe between Caddo River Lumber Company and 
, 40.50 Exchange Sawmills Sales Company. 
p 
th [ . . 
sil Beginning January 1, the sales of Caddo Ar- 
1.40 | kansas Soft Pine are to be handled exclusively 
: ” through the Exchange Sawmills Sales Company. 
;' :, 
these | The new sales arrangement will permit the 
2a H 
mills | Caddo River Lumber Company to concentrate 
_ its entire efforts on production. A new mill, 
$59.75 . : . 
33.25 now 70 per cent complete, will be in operation 
— at Forester, Arkansas, within four months. This 
$36.25 will supplement the two Caddo mills now 
_ located at Rosboro and Glenwood, Arkansas. 
64.25 | 
oe | Caddo merchandising suggestions and other 
41% | ee . . . 
advertising aids are being incorporated as a 
$29.50 | * 
21:25 | part of the Essco merchandising program, so 
15.00 . : 
wal that you will soon have available the same 
19-8 dealer cooperation on Caddo Arkansas Soft Pine 
16.75 
19.75 as on other Essco products. 
$2.25 
) EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 
_— a OD TT SET ETIN, 
ngze 
a KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
11.00 Lumber Manufacturers Since 79 
34.00 
29.50 MILLS 
75.00 
78.00 FISHER ... LOUISIANA ROSBORO . . ARKANSAS 
inch, 
a CLARKS . . LOUISIANA GLENWOOD..ARKANSAS 
and STANDARD .. LOUISIANA FORESTER . . ARKANSAS 
other 
1 No. 
; 26 SLAGLE ... LOUISIANA PINE RIDGE . . OREGON 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec, 30.—I’. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 26, 27 and 29, di- 
rect only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc D 
St) gee $33.50 = 25 $20.50 re 
Se « seeneene wewe 1.50 a oe 
SFERG” céeeee 33. 00 
Flat Grain Plooring 
ern eee , 17.75 14.75 
rer ‘ 23.25 20.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
DY! eg khe ate re ee $11.50 
Ceiling 
| irr 18.50 13.00 
een 18.50 12.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
a ~ wis ia oa 21.25 17.75 
SES tecactesa 21.2 25 18.00 ane 
ie séeneousee Siam 12.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘pried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
B&better . - $35.25 $38.00 $52.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Pe ke wae we $12.50 $13.00 $12.75 $15.50 
ener se 7.50 7.00 8.00 11.00 
ee veces 5.25 5.75 5.75 er 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$12.75 $12.50 $14.00 $14.50 $14.25 .... . 
e. 11.75 11.50 13.00 13.25 13.25 $17.50 $18.75 
8”, 12.00 12.00 3.25 13.75 13.50 14.00 17.00 
10”. 13.00 13.25 14.00 14.00 14.25 16.50 17.50 
12”. 13.25 13.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.00 18.50 
eG”. ©, Saateas BV $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a mien es $5.50 $7.00 $6.00 we 00 ae 50 
No. 3. . 6.00 5.50 ee ‘ 
No. 1 Common Timbers. 
Sud te 4839" te 30, SUPEROOE. « «cc ccccen $16.75 
ae Ge Zee” OO Se. SOs ccccdvewcese 14.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 15.75 
Fir Lath 
(oR Ae ee rere rT a $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
De. tacavcenseiveakasasweney beets hiane $20.25 
Sl cccdadadednesdvacaweddsseeesnsiane Eee 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec, 27.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Ce Cie cowed acne ae enue wn $1.45@ 2.356 
EE rar 1.55@ 2.20 
I a de oe a wk a 2.15@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. Mert 2.95 
EE ER 3.15 4.25 
NS ee rer 7.00@ 8.00 
ee, GFE, BO cecccecccesees 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.55@2.35 
Extra clears.......... Att .20 1.65 @2.30 
Ds OSE ecceseees 2.25@ 3.25 2.30@3.25 
DE sicckvneseenes 2.75 @3.00 
Perfections ......c20++ 3-20@4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75 
Dimension, "6/2, 16”....2.40@2.60 2.50 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
CS a 6 con's Wako ALD $1.55@ 1.60 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clears...........+.. 2.40@3.00 
50% premium clears.........++.+. 1.95@ 2.35 
ae Sere DONGNOURD. csceccvcces 2.30@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
Ee  cacagepdendtedenheaeeaaa 3.25 @4.25 
DD 7eheweseeboksseeewendcankead 0 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Gompmnee afere, O/8...ccccccccccess $1. + et: 
re MN aa ua cn weeea ne 
seunenen | apa alte tea ea par 1, 30 2: oo 
cit ae rahibawkaae axae 5.50 
ee a NN. 6 cicareneunawaw aware 2.05 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, $/3. --$1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2 - 1.10@1.50 1.560 @1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.45 @ 2.00 1.35 @2.00 
No, 2 perfections...... 2.25@ 2.50 2.50 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 
l-inch stock only, were reported by the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation during November. 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
ie arvacaveeus $59.00 $55.50 $37.00 $27.50 
Dre adueanens 57.55 65.35 36.85 41.85 
DES coshdesaas 55.85 46.25 30.05 41.55 
ae -évereenudca 65.40 55.85 37.55 49.75 
alifornia Sugar e 
Ce eecacets en 89.90 78.05 57.05 37.15 
OE wtcmeawiel 83.25 70.35 52.50 51.85 
te edecenwenie 83.20 59.80 40.55 51.40 
ae sdesndeeds 93.65 76.10 60.40 63.85 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$19.15 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.70 * 0.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.30 6" --$23.95 $15.85 
Panel, eeentet - « 22.25 16.35 
a <a 63.20 10” . 23.55 16.35 
eames Sen dike 12” .... 25.65 15.50 
Inch common...$26.80 Box— 

No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.15 Py Dekncwvenene 21.50 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.05 Siding, 1/2 Fd 
White Fir ev. ng, x 
C&btr, all sizes. $52.35 Babetter ....081-38 
No. &better, ecceeeccccce ° 

Rae” sasees 19.90 Lath— 
No. 2&btr. dimen., hy Se 2.45 
lf Xa.W..... 11.30 . 5 Sanita 1.55 
Cedar a smeenesaes -90 
Pencil stock....$25.10 No. 1 dim., 
Australian SRE oc cccce 17.80 
are pines— $46.50 ga enesdpeanietatctr 16.35 
= errr ; 
5/4 XA.W....20.. 48.45 Douglas Fir 
re Meee cones 37.95 C&better ......$36.90 
SFO Wee cctses 66.55 Dimension ..... 18.75 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 27.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Clea: iii ” “BR” 
CO cacevteeund $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
are 31.00 28.00 23.00 
On sidrenadennn 33.00 29.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-ineh %-inch 
Pee siese ° Kvnmenaeen ae 00 $33.00 
De - wnade ixavas jonenesne Ge 43.00 
Ee esses ntéhecnvnabes «++ 65.00 eevee 
Pinish, B&better 

828, S4S 
or Rough 
SS (ctdsnedencensennenawaeesas ccooces Ge 
SG Assdwanbivndabeaseae peeseceseen Se 
1x12” phteeannedtaneieds ee coscce TRE 
ee reas ainweneee ea 
DE ehivkavucaes ov cteas taken tovesdcensa ‘SE 

RE. gm awa thirgline eieeie ane amiaen oteceeoe en 
Dt itteecceanens conve eeccenecceses BEE 
OS genie pepo eceniests «+ 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

Ae Serrr rere. 
1x4”, 8 OP Bivcsucnec “ 6bsanencaaek ee 


Discounts on 1 Mouldings 

Made from 1x3” and under......... 

Made from other sizes...... 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 

count 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 1¢ 

100 lin. * 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 30.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
re $55@63 4/4 ...$25.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

Bevel {gidine— 6/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
Se” pcwekes $24.00 8/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
xe°, Flat gr, 26.00 h 


Lath .,.. 3.00 
Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Dec, 27.—Log quotations: 
Fir; No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. Few 
sales are being made. Some small "loggers are 
selling at slightly lower prices. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, a 


Hemlock: No. 2, $12. p18; No. 3, $10. eG it. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; , Snes "No. 3 » $12. 


Vert. gr. 28.50 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 - 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 maa 
12/4 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 157.00 142.00 128.00 avin 

5/8 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 

*Straight cars of selects (may be 


thicknesses in one car), 4/4, $65; 3/4, $67; we 
$70; 8/4, $74. 

Standard stock, select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8- inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 per cent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider, 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16- foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


Sorr MaPLE— 


inch and 


Ore is 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 .. 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .. 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 .. 90.00 70.00 40.00 tanies 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 erates 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 - 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.06 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105. 00 gt 52.00 ata 
12/4 115.00 00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge staak. add $4 Pe Ne. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 exes 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 : 


Keystock, A Pi $72; or on grades, FAS, ‘$82: 
No. 1, $62; , $78; or on grades, FAS, $88: 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


ReD OAK— 
4/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
SS/4 «coer COV 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 - 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 ” 00 
10/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 wade 
HarRD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
Oe. écivcetevesneeeeans $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
|, AS rn ree 48.00 38.00 28.00 
eer cabue 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
Oe pc aceueth epee teaneebemeddeaisana $38.00 
DOE pee cchecaenteved seine een dev anne 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
6/4 ..$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Dec, 23, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FicuRED RED GuM— = 7 
Pc a, - scm shictnmwar. “he edewemaeae — dea ibaa ee td. No. 1 
_ eA 10 113 PaaS ee Cte ee ees & sel. .. 68.50 EE Grr ak A AS are abe haf 
RR i ee eee Pin, FAS.. 62.75@ 66.75 73.25@ 95.75 82.50 89.00@ 89.25 
spe No. 1&sel. 38.75@ 43.50 47.75@ 54.25 54.50@ 60.75 ............ 
RED GUM— ieee ee.) 0~”—~«C Cease ) pebaaRaaeee “ous ae 
Qtd. FAS.. 87.25 79.75@ 92.50 79.75@ 92.50 80.00@ 84.75 Pe. 3 .0ce S208 ae: )CtCt!:C*«C pow ee Nee ee a 
Mame ae hingiack lenekaGenice nda eietecie Ne | |) Has heenceces Seasinsncee SEL e 
a aes See See Sere 8 8=——i(‘(CbmGiccw whe w@Sa wc: © heed ewe . ae 
eC edeentene wineuRioels Poruan a See : 
a S55 RO OE iSiseekccieee  Sewdawaeioas. woeeeoaen aes Pin. Selects 52.75@ 54.50 54.75 Se rr ee 
pena Saps&sel.. 51.50@ 54.50 656.50 60.50 62.50 
Sap GUM— pay A. EE EE Sisk kESKMeES SE ReREDaER Oe Bae ll ress. 
Qtd. No. 1 : . et ee ere ee 37.00 
ES RS eee eee [GE ascsees heed 38.25@ 40.75 No. 2-B. 0 26.00@ 28.00 26.00@ 28.50 28.50 
Pin. FAS, . we nis ee of @eguekeMibieeh SaaS eeet ees. Geccues 
I ee area eee | maleiaedaies Fe 
a Oe Cr oe cece os vawaelbens ASH— 
Me SARE SOME ekikote actin Svcawserens warstectleiees BAS ...... 85.25 85.00@ 85.50 77.25 83.25 
No. 2 23.50@ 25.00 25.25@ 26.60 26.75 = = = — ..sssccccees a ees Cr eee oe I err erie 53.25 
BI ck GuM— No arr a ——“(“‘w Matar gee. ca oraerekeei Reais Mite ae dei 
Qtd. FAS.. 43.75@ 48.50 ............ aT er ee oe aioe 
No. Use. 33.75 ees eceec eee sete eeeeeee ceeeeee teens MMM | o, cecce Gobeoek bess ct 
Eves TP ERS EN ES ERE ES FEeRECERTESS CHEER RE TESNS MT ENG d: Katsnaglaken aiaeikgiiaae Edawaineees 23.50 
TUPELO— BEECH— 
Pin, FAS... ......---05- ro FAS ...... I oe bere ) ie oe ee ee ea ee 
2 ee Do aoe Sawa’ Sakae dee eSS! Oo ecbusoawees 
WHITE OAK— Corronwoop— 
Qtd. FAS. .113.25 Sort ttsseeeees ee OO ON W ei eee ees. Sed a hecuuel 
No. 1&sel. 68.75@ 76.75 ......+-.+-. Ca @ csc SE OE, carcmbatuln won) ea lededenea, sande dees 
Pin, FAS.. 64.75@ 82.50 .......-.45. ee A akan’ ce cawt sh OEE, AACE, Sate PR A Saeee C(O” CO ck ee eee 
Jo. 1&sel. 48.50@ 52.25 ............ copes 
No i oon 13-00 ‘ iGprnks apis WILLOw— 
ee ee fl CU rere Te. cand EN ean eer ae ee 
“= 2 3: are MAGNOLIA— 
No. 3 ... 22.25@ 24.25 ......-+04-- | Sere ees Ces ee , ) | ee 
MIXED OAK— ee ee oe wes waite “Sielmeemete ans ee 060Ct*~—“‘it*‘t*C ee 
Oe SE OURO O.  (sesathacewas seenipewiowene -byigalnnamemen PECAN— 
ie. Se. Se Be. eSehe aces 4 Geretseese GST Veet ees De, Sa arenes wcweee or - § #####§  -Pavidediearuae “anthusuleebene 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIANHARDWOODS “338""— 
Smeg atenes on Ys 4 ah | 4 190@ ies 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—Average whole- No. : oo" Ht 23 330 +4 267 23 
basis, on oak ert i aye ‘xs %, yg" | sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- oe were & 30@ 33 $4@ 37 38@ 40 
x x x2” 3x “ ” ° oO. com... 
ist qtd. wht... {xs 00 $96 $88.00 | palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 1 & btr, o4. 
Ist qtd. red..... "3 $00 71°00 68.00 +33/00 PLAIN WHITE OAK— WOPHF .sces 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
2nd qtd. wht.... 76.00 65.00 52.00 49.00 4/4 5x6/4 8/4 Portaa— 
2nd qtd. red.... 00 658.00 52.00 50.00 SO are $90 95 $110@115 $120@125 Panel & No. 1, 
Ist pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 No. 1 com&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 13” & wadr...140 150 160 
lst pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 68.00 52.00 No. 2 com..... 34 36 ED stale osc 90@100 105@115 120@130 
2nd pln. wht.... 58.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 No. 3 com..... 24 26 8626 28 26 28 Saps | & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
2nd pin. red.... 57.00 53.00 43.00 41.00 Sd. wormy.... 43@ 45 57 62 63 = Ma 2 ........ 50 55 ty 60 60@ 65 
8rd wht. .. 38.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 p R O — FF AS 37 40 42 45 45@ 48 
Se BO saseaes 38.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 LAIN KED OAK— - Me: BE serene 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 
PE cvecbesas 24.00 24.00 15.00 12.00 Pn wesnewe 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 = wwaprp— 
%x2” %x1l%” No. 1 comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 ree 718@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 
de ek Ee $95.50 $93.50 No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 175 
Ist qtd. red......-..-.+++ssseers 91.50 93.50 No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 
fa” ae ery 74.50 70.50 
a eo ee eee rrr are 74.50 71.50 
Ff Se eee ree 68.50 68.50 
rs | ear cccevcscess Se )6|6GEe ° ] 
2g a Seer eoeeee 60.50 59.50 
2} OE oeetaaamerenscaes 4301180 iS eek Ss arke eports 
m=) =, WG ra cswbedeKewaesnese sie rag 
PE POR cccce eee ee eee ; . — a ac 
ONO ect a. ccs pacteeGaes 20.50 19.50 For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For os stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


I ec, 27: 
Third 


- Second 
$41.23 


$66.70 


First 
AE kta iwnwae $74.64 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

| re. ee -.-$115.00 $ 90.00 
|, Eee eae -- 120.00 95.00 
|, SEE SSH eae 125.00 190.00 
, Pee ide Oba ec eae oka 130.00 105.00 
BE acai whc cr a eure aiers 150.00 125.00 
BE ate reer gmat 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29 





can black walnut, f. o. b, Cincinnati: 
FAS: cs. wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 


$255; 8/4 
or gatect: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 
5. 


— 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
Yo, 2: 


4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Nov. 30 to Dec. 27, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 27, 1930, with comparative figures for 








the corresponding periods of 1929: 
Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Nov. 30 to1l1930 106,407 43,844 62,563 
Dec, 27 f1929 183,196 63,477 119,719 
Inc. or Gec....+ —76,789 —19,633 §—57,156 
Jan. 1 to l1930 1,797,785 754,985 1,042,800 
Dec. 27 §1929 3,342,710 1,242,762 — 948 
Inc. or dec....—1,444,925 —487,777 §—957,148 
Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Shingles— Receipts ments Shipments 
Nov. 30 to? 1930 10,404 14,768 4,364 
Dec. 27 (1929 12,536 13,186 650 
Inc. or dec..... —2,132 +1,582 §—3,714 
Jan. 1 to21930 257,958 311,831 53,873 
Dec. 27 §1929 317,977 411,372 93,395 
Inc. or dec..... —60,019 —99,541 §+39,522 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1930 and 1929 net receipts. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Trade in north- 
ern pine is On a small scale, and buying is 
likely to be light until inventories are over 
with. An increased amount of inquiry is 
looked for during the coming month, as many 
retailers have indicated that they will be 
replenishing their assortments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 30.—The volume of 
orders for eastern spruce has been very 
meager. Retail yard trade, already light, has 
been reduced by severe weather. Reduced 
production has not yet strengthened prices. 
Bargains in random lengths are urgently of- 
fered by Provincial mills. Boards are very 
dull in spite of their cheapness. Quotations: 
Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$39; 9-inch, $40; 10-inch, $41; 12-inch, a 
Random lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch $27@2 
2x6- and T7-inch, $29; 2x8-inch, $33@34; oxie. 
inch, $37. Boards, covering, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, D1S, merchantable, $30; 
Pet clipped 8- to 16-foot. random widths, 
34; matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 
a, $33@'34. Furring, 1x2-inch, plump, 
28. Lath, 1%%-inch, -$3.25@3.35; 15-inch, 
*» 
”. 


75@4 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Hardwood operators re- 
port that as expected there has been a lull in 
activity during the period between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, with most of the interest 
centering on the forthcoming market at the 
American Furniture Mart. There is plenty of 


Sy St 
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optimism, however, and expectation of, as well 


as hope for, an increase of buying by not only 
the furniture manufacturers but also industrial 
plants and retail yards. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Hardwood de- 


mand is 
looked 
pleted 


slow and not much more buying is 
for until after inventories are com- 
Wholesalers feel that business should 


be on a larger scale during the next six 
months than it was in the last half of this 
year. Most consuming plants are carrying 
very small stocks of lumber. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 29 All business 
not absolutely necessary is being postponed. 
Good dry stocks in shape for the market are 
not at all plentiful, and may even be called 
scarce. <A positive shortage would assuredly 
develop but for the slowness of demand. 
Hardwood men here say that there is nothing 
like a definite price list, with mills accept- 
ing low figures. A better feeling in the for- 


eign markets is stated to prevail. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29. Outside of 
a softening in upper grades of poplar and red 
oak, there was little change reported in the 
southern hardwood market last week. Buying 
is at a minimum, on account of the holidays 
and the inventory period, but some of the 
wholesalers report a slight improvement in 
inquiry, especially for plain white oak from 
flooring manufacturers. Export business is 
generally dull. 

DOUGLAS FIR 

CHICAGO, Dee. 30.—Sellers of Douglas fir 
say that the week thus far has shown little 
activity, with the orders as before consisting of 
demands for small lots in a hurry, but in most 
offices the writer was assured that the first half 
of 1931 will see both prices and volume very 
definitely on the mend. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—Because of adverse 
weather and the holidays, the movement of 
Douglas fir was slowed up. All wholesalers 
reported business as “quiet.” There are fair 
orders and inquiries for early in 1931. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 29.—Business in 
Douglas fir reached perhaps its lowest level 
of the year last week Some orders calling 
for immediate shipment came out Quotations 
just about held their own, or were perhaps 
a trifle firmer, as a result of the advance in 
ocean freight, to $11 a thousand for February. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec -The move- 
ment of Douglas fir has been very light in 
this market, only a few mixed cars being 
bought Some improvement in inquiry leads 
mills to believe that there will be more 
buying hortly. Fir has been weak for 
months 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—Eastern and western 


lumber are in very light demand Eastern 
hemlock stocks are light. Prices are holding 
firm. 

BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 30.—Business in hem- 
lock has been of very slender volume. There 
has been some shading of prices. Eastern 


and northern clipped boards are offered at 
$28, and random at $27. A few transit lots 
of western hemlock ‘were disposed of recently 
at concessions, but wholesalers are gener- 


ally asking c. i. f. for mill shipment $10 less 

than Atlantic differentials, page 11% 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29.—Cypress is 

very quiet, with buying confined to hand-to- 


mouth lots, except where special bargains are 


offered. Prices are still at rock bottom, and 
dealers say there is little hope of recovery 
until business becomes much more active. 


Yard stocks are believed to be 
is no replenishment buying. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Holiday plans, 
than needs for lumber, seem to have had the 
uppermost place in the minds of both buyers 
and sellers of western pines, although there has 
been some movement of small lots at prices 
showing no increase, chiefly to industrial plants, 
to cover their immediate demands only. 


low, but there 


rather 


NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—Assortments of Idaho 


and Pondosa pines are badly broken. Whole- 
salers as well as retailers have only light 
stocks. Improved demand would be felt im- 
mediately in these woods. Prices have al- 
ready taken an upturn, but there have been 
no changes in the last ten days. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Both California 
sugar and white pines are said to be looking 
a little stronger, with molding showing in- 


creased strength. Not much inquiry is being 
received, as buyers will remain out of the 
market until they have completed inventories. 
Mil] stocks of most leading items are small. 


KANSAS CITY, 
bought sparingly of western pines last week, 
and demand can not be called anything but 
fair. As industrial plants are operating far 
below capacity, a much better demand may 
be expected shortly, when they increase 
operations. 


MO., Dec. 29.—Industrials 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—‘‘We're just about hold- 
ing our own,” said one mill representative, con- 
cerning the situation this week as regards 
southern pine. Prices remain low, but not any 
lower, for the point has been reached (some 
time back) which sellers realize is the irre- 
ducible minimum. Distributers are expecting a 
noticeable increase shortly after the first of the 
year, when retailers and industrial plants will 
not have the worries of inventory time to 
consider. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 29.—Trading in allitems 
of southern pine has been unusually light 
and inventories will be smaller than in years. 
Wholesalers report that they have noted an 
improved interest in deliveries for shortly 
after the new year opens. Prices have not 
been altered of late. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29.—Some fill-in 


buying of southern pine by the retail yard 
trade is reported, where stocks are badly 
broken. Stocks generally are low, and the 


feeling is that yard buying will be brisk after 
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Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH IGAN. 





the holidays, Prices are practically unchanged, 
though not so weak as they were earlier ip 
the month. 

MO., Dec. 29.—There was qa 
recurrence of tightness in southern pine last 
week, principally because of the comparative 
shortage of No. 2 boards. Demand for this 
item has been extraordinarily good, and pro. 
duction is slightly behind it. 


KANSAS CITY, 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 30.—The southern 
pine trade is very quiet. Some replenishment 
buying by retailers is looked for. Eager 
sellers are a bit conciliatory, yet the price 
situation is fairly steady. The general range 
for 8-inch air dried roofers is $24@24.50. 
B&better partition is offered at $39@42.75 
Longleaf flooring quotations, and especially 
B&better rift, hold up very well. Current 
range for both shortleaf and longleaf 1x4- 
inch flooring: B&better rift, $70@78; C rift, 
$52@63; B&better flat, $41 @47. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Dec. Sastern spruce lath 
supplies in the hands of wholesalers continue 
to dwindle, though demand is light, and 
prices are very strong. Few arrivals of lath 
are expected for January. All the leading 
brands of West Coast shingles are plentiful, 





but stocks here are considerably smaller than 
they were a year ago. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 29.—There is vir- 


tually no demand for 
as building in 
weather. 

split cars, 


either shingles or lath, 
this area is curtailed by cold 
Occasional orders are received for 
but the total volume is negligible. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 30.—Orders for clap- 
boards are few and unimportant. Retail 
yards will be in no hurry to fill in their de- 
pleted stocks. Offerings of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards are very 
light indeed, and there is a general disposi- 


tion to maintain quotations. Some bargains 
are offered in clapboards from the West 
Coast, although most wholesalers describe 


the price situation as steady. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 30.—Unsold stocks of 
boxboards in northern New England are sub- 
stantially more than those of one year ago. 
Many producers have curtailed their cut, but 
many factories have been operating on ma- 
terially decreased schedules. The market con- 
tinues to be featured by hand-to-mouth buy- 


ing. Prices are still weak. Round edge white 
pine inch boxboards are $22.50@24 for log 
run, but operators are trying for $24.50@25 


and sometimes rather more on new contracts. 





Installs New Kiln for Hardwoods 


Mr. VERNON, ALA., Dec. 29.—The Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co., of this city, will celebrate 
the new year by placing in full operation a new 
Standard steam jet blower compartment hard- 
wood kiln. This company is well known for its 
band sawed hardwoods, specializing in plain 
and quartered red and sap gum, white and red 
oak, cut from large and selected trees. It now 
will be prepared to handle a large stock of 
quality dried hardwoods, seasoned to a specific 
uniform moisture content, using the most mod- 
ern drying and testing equipment in order to 
assure its customers the highest quality dried 
products. 

This kiln, which is of the most modern de- 
sign, was furnished by the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. This company has 
furnished and engineered the entire installation, 
which consists of one compartment kiln of the 
end piling design, one unit heating system, and 
steam jet blower humidifying and circulation 
system. The kiln is equipped with Standard 
temperature and humidity recorder controllers, 
which make possible at all times full control of 
drying conditions. The kiln is equipped with 
Standard, heavily insulated metal doors, giving 
ample fire protection and insulation, which ef- 
fects a large steam saving over the ordinary dry 
kiln doors. 
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